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Miss  Abigail  Fithian  Halsey,  who  departed 
from  this  life  on  Tuesday,  September  the 
twenty-fourth,  19Jf.6,  urns  of  great  assistance 
in  the  compilation  of  my  book. 

Miss  Halsey*s  perseverance  in  research 
work  and  unfailing  kindness  will  remain  a 
pleasant  memory. 

I  admired  her  fine  character,  and  sympa¬ 
thize  in  the  loss  sustained  by  her  relatives. 


Sarah  D.  Gardiner. 


Loss  of  the  Manor  House 

The  historic  Manor  House  on  Gardiner’s  Island,  several  miles 
northeast  of  East  Hampton,  and  in  possession  of  the  Gardiner 
family  for  more  than  300  years,  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the 
morning  of  January  24,  1947.  The  fire  was  of  undetermined 
origin. 

The  Colonial  mansion,  built  1774,  was  owned  by  Miss  Sarah 
Diodati  Gardiner  of  3  East  82nd  St.,  New  York,  and  The  White 
House,  East  Hampton,  who  purchased  the  island  in  1937.  The 
Manor  House,  together  with  hunting  privileges  on  the  3,300-acre 
island,  had  been  leased  since  1939  by  Winston  Guest,  the  polo 
player  and  sportsman.  Mr.  Guest  was  not  on  the  island  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  but  was  scheduled  to  arrive  later  that  day  by 
airplane  with  a  weekend  house  party. 

In  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  fire  were  Van  Campen  Heilner, 
a  writer,  and  the  caretakers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Eccles.  They 
were  awakened  by  crackling  of  fiames  at  12:30  a.m.  and  escaped 
by  jumping  from  bedroom  windows.  Household  effects  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  were  destroyed,  including  Mr.  Guest’s  medals  and 
hunting  trophies.  Some  rare  antiques  perished  with  the  house, 
but  many  had  been  brought  to  East  Hampton  since  1920,  when 
the  house  and  island  were  leased  to  the  late  Clarence  H.  Mackay 
for  a  twenty-year  term.  On  the  island  are  about  twenty  other 
buildings,  which  are  undamaged. 

The  first  Manor  House  was  built  by  Lion  Gardiner  in  1639, 
and  is  said  to  have  burned  down. 

Gardiner’s  Island  is  apparently  the  only  English  grant  of  its 
kind  in  America  to  remain  intact  in  possession  of  the  original 
family  to  this  day. 

The  Publishers 

East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

January  24,  1947 
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FOREWORD 


first  hear  of  Lion  Gardiner  in  the  service  of  Sir  Edward 
•  Vere  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  stationed  for 
some  years.  Next  we  hear  of  him  as  a  corporal  appearing  before 
the  guardians  of  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Deur- 
cant,  to  claim  her  dowry  in  the  Orphans’  Court  at  Woerden. 
This  was  on  November  25th,  1624.  Then  as  “Engineer  and  Master 
of  Works  of  Fortifications  in  the  Leaguers  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.”  Later,  in  the  year  1635,  Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner 
with  his  wife  left  Holland,  having  been  commissioned  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  *Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Lord  Brooke  and  other 
noblemen  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River 
and  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  Colony.  He  sailed  from  London 
in  July  1635,  in  the  ship  “Bachelor.” 

When  my  Mother,  Mrs.  David  L.  Gardiner,  was  in  Europe 
with  her  family  in  1897,  she  employed  a  Dutch  genealogist  to 
make  researches  among  the  archives  at  the  Hague  and  in  the 
town  hall  at  Woerden,  Holland.  Previously  we  had  asked  to  see 
the  Burgomaster,  who  had  no  information  to  give,  and  seemed 
somewhat  uneasy  lest  our  mission  concerned  a  matter  of  in¬ 
heritance.  When  assured  to  the  contrary  he  was  much  relieved, 
and  politely  gave  us  permission  to  make  investigations  in  regard 
to  Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner’s  military  career  in  Holland. 

It  had  always  been  a  puzzle  to  read  in  Lion  Gardiner’s  writ¬ 
ing  the  name  derocant  after  Derik  Willemsen.  Without  a  capital 
we  thought  it  might  indicate  a  profession.  While  at  the  Hague 
I  asked  the  American  Consul  if  he  spoke  Dutch.  He  said  he 
knew  a  little  of  the  language,  but  had  never  heard  of  derocant 
or  deurcant  and  showed  me  a  page  of  a  Dutch  and  English  dic¬ 
tionary  to  prove  that  no  such  word  existed.  Finally,  the  genealo¬ 
gist,  Mr.  de  Kreuff,  wrote  to  my  Mother  that  he  was  convinced 
it  was  the  name  of  a  family  that  had  become  extinct  in  Holland. 
In  the  XVII  Century  there  had  been  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Deurcant  who  were  prominent  people  and  landowners  in  Woer- 


*  Hence  the  name  Saybrook. 


den.  Then  came  the  great  discovery  of  the  marriage  in  1624  of 
Lion  Gardiner  and  Mary  Deurcant,  not  Willemsen,  as  had  been 
erroneously  recorded  by  American  genealogists  through  the 
years.  So  often  it  happened  in  those  days  that  a  name  was  mis¬ 
spelled.  Without  a  capital  D  in  this  case,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  mistake  was  repeated.  Now  the  mystery  has  been 
solved! 

Mary,  Lion’s  wife,  had  been  married  to  him  ten  or  eleven 
years  before  accompanying  him  in  a  frail,  norsey  hark  across  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world.  We  can  admire 
the  courage  of  the  lady,  who,  coming  from  a  small  town  in  the 
Low  Countries,  was  willing  to  endure  peril  and  hardships  on  a 
long  ocean  voyage  in  a  vessel  of  only  twenty-five  tons  burden. 
The  only  other  woman  in  the  company  was  her  faithful  maid, 
Eliza  Colet. 

SARAH  D.  GARDINER. 

The  White  House, 

East  Hampton,  L.  L 
September,  1944. 
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**Norsey  bark  which  meant  North  Sea  bark. 
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Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange, 
under  whom  Lion  Gardiner  served  in  Holland. 

This  photograph  from  the  original  portrait  by  Van  Dyke,  was  given  me  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Goodwin,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


PART  I 

Family  Reminiscences 

This  record  shall  begin  with  a  brief  account  of  the  lives  of  my 
great  grandfather  and  great  grandmother  whose  marriage  came 
about  in  a  most  romantic  way. 

A  party  of  young  people  from  Old  Lyme  and  Black  Hall, 
Connecticut,  started  for  a  sail  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  were 
becalmed  within  sight  of  Gardiners’  Island.  As  night  approached 
a  storm  came  up  from  which  they  made  their  escape  by  steering 
for  the  nearest  landing.  Hurrying  to  the  manor  house  they  were 
received  by  the  old  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Worden. 

Presently  the  young  proprietor  made  his  appearance,  and, 
on  learning  who  his  visitors  were,  gave  them  a  warm  welcome 
and  the  hospitality  of  his  roof  for  the  night.  Relieving  the 
monotony  of  his  retired  life  on  the  Island,  a  group  seated  around 
the  supper  table  that  evening  indulged  in  many  a  merry  jest 
and  repartee.  For  instance,  the  pickle  dishes  in  the  shape  of 
scallop  shells  were  much  admired,  and  one  of  the  girls  suggested 
that  they  should  appropriate  them,  and  each  wear  one  hanging 
from  her  neck  as  a  locket!  These  small  pickle  dishes,  within  my 
Mother’s  recollection,  were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  manor  house. 

After  the  departure  of  his  visitors  the  host  asked  Mrs.  Worden 
which  of  the  young  ladies  pleased  her  most.  “Well,”  she  replied, 
“I  liked  those  Griswold  girls  best.”  “So  did  I,”  was  the  ready 
rejoinder. 

It  seems  the  ladies  of  the  Griswold  family  were  noted  for  their 
good  looks,  wit,  and  fascinating  manners.  Those  of  a  former 
generation  were  called  “The  Black  Hall  Witches.”  A  country 
swain  became  attentive,  and  his  frequent  calls  at  their  home 
annoyed  the  damsels,  who  decided  to  frighten  him  away.  This 
they  did  by  taking  advantage  of  the  sobriquet  given  them.  One 
evening  they  neglected  to  reply  as  usual  to  his  observations 
about  the  weather,  etc.  Sitting  in  a  row  before  the  embarrassed 
visitor,  with  their  knitting  in  their  hands,  but  in  complete 
silence,  the  situation  was  awesome  to  a  degree.  Faster  and  faster 
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flew  the  needles,  no  word  was  spoken  for  several  minutes,  when 
suddenly,  with  one  accord,  the  girls  sprang  to  their  feet,  and 
flung  their  work  down  on  the  floor!  This  was  the  culminating 
point.  With  a  cry  of  terror  the  unhappy  man  fled  from  the  house, 
and  ever  afterward  vowed  he  had  seen  the  sparks  fly  from 
their  eyes. 

There  is  a  letter  in  my  possession,  written  by  my  great  grand¬ 
father,  John  Lyon  Gardiner  (7th  proprietor,  my  mother’s  grand¬ 
father)  to  my  father’s  father,  my  grandfather,  David  Gardiner, 
who  was  then  a  student  at  Yale  College. 

In  this  letter  was  mentioned  the  possibility  of  John  Lyon 
Gardiner  stopping  at  New  Haven  to  visit  his  cousin  on  his  way 
to  Lyme,  Connecticut,  where  he  expected  an  answer  from  a 
young  lady. 

What  that  answer  was,  we  know,  and  the  wedding  later  took 
place  at  the  Griswold  home  in  Black  Hall,  near  Lyme. 

The  date  of  the  marriage  was  March  4th,  1803.  My  great 
grandmother  was  then  21  years  old,  born  August  12th,  1781. 
She  was  tall,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  large  white  teeth. 
Her  father,  John  Griswold,  was  the  son  of  Gov.  Matthew  Gris¬ 
wold  of  Connecticut,  and  Ursula  Wolcott.  Of  seven  children  she 
was  the  fourth,  and  a  lady  of  much  strength  of  mind  and  dignity 
of  character. 

John  Lyon  Gardiner  was  the  seventh  lord  of  the  manor,  born 
in  November,  1770,  receiving  Gardiners  Island  by  entail,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  residing  on  his 
estate, — “a  refined  scholarly  bachelor  of  34,”  when  the  sailing 
party  surprised  him. 

During  the  early  years  of  her  married  life,  the  wife  of  John 
Lyon  Gardiner  felt  her  isolation  greatly,  missing  the  society  of 
her  former  companions  whom  she  had  vainly  hoped  would 
frequently  sail  across  the  Sound  to  make  her  a  visit.  She  often 
thought  of  the  happy  days  when  gay  riding  parties  were 
arranged,  in  an  impromptu  way,  by  the  young  people  of  Old 
Lyme,  Connecticut.  Even  though  unexpected,  they  were  always 
received  with  delightful  hospitality  by  the  cousins  at  East  Had- 
dam,  and  other  small  towns  in  the  vicinity,  when,  after  galloping 
over  country  roads,  the  horses  suddenly  appeared  before  the 
door.  These  Connecticut  families  were  very  clannish,  and  some¬ 
times  the  equestrian  party  was  invited  to  remain  several  days. 
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However,  land  excursions  seemed  an  easier  mode  of  travel  than 
trips  on  the  water  by  sail-boat,  so  the  lady  of  the  manor  had 
to  content  herself  with  a  busy,  quiet  life,  seeing  her  friends  only 
at  rare  intervals. 

One  day  the  overseer  came  riding  home  in  breathless  haste 
with  the  startling  intelligence  that  three  English  warships  were 
anchored  in  the  Bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Island.  Mr. 
Gardiner  immediately  proposed  making  an  investigation  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  any  cause  for  alarm.  (This  was  during  the 
War  of  1812.)  He  invited  his  wife  to  accompany  him  on  his 
horse.  Seated  on  a  pillion  behind,  and  with  old  Colonel  Beck¬ 
with*  riding  beside  them,  Mrs.  Gardiner  set  off  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  with  the  two  men. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  point  of  observation,  the  officers 
from  the  ships  were  about  to  come  ashore  in  barges,  and  the 
affrighted  trio  returned  in  all  haste  to  the  manor  house.  Active 
preparations  were  made  to  get  the  children  and  maidservants 
safely  to  the  mainland. 

The  officers,  on  reaching  the  house,  after  seeing  a  boat  push 
off  from  the  dock,  laden  with  women  and  children  and  baggage, 
speedily  re-assured  the  proprietor,  saying  they  had  not  come 
with  hostile  intentions,  and  would  not  harm  the  family. 

Later,  another  episode  occurred,  fraught  with  real  danger, 
when  Mr.  Gardiner  owed  his  escape  from  captivity  to  the  clever 
handling  of  the  situation  by  his  wife.  “A  boat’s  crew  of  Decatur’s 
men  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  and  landed 
on  Gardiner’s  Island.  They  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods 
until  a  party  from  one  of  the  British  ships,  among  whom  were 
several  officers,  came  ashore,  and  strolled  up  to  the  manor 
house.  Coming  suddenly  into  view,  Decatur’s  men  made  them 
all  prisoners.  The  astonished  captives  were  violently  enraged, 
but  helpless,  and  were  quickly  and  quietly  conveyed  across  the 
water  into  Connecticut.” 

Barges  were  at  once  ordered  by  the  enemy  to  patrol  the 
waters  about  Gardiner’s  Island,  and  troops  were  sent  for  the 
arrest  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  supposed  instrumental  in 
betraying  the  British  into  the  trap,  but  who  was  really  as  much 


*  A  man  who  sometimes  came  over  to  the  Island  from  Lyme,  Connecticut  to 
buy  wool. 
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surprised  as  themselves,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  presence 
of  the  Americans  until  the  skirmish  occurred  in  his  own  door- 
yard. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  troops  he  went  to  bed  in  the  green 
room,  feigning  sickness,  and  being  a  delicate  man,  the  reflection 
of  the  green  curtains  of  the  bedstead  and  windows  gave  him  a 
sickly  look.  A  little  round  table  was  placed  by  his  bedside  with 
medicine,  glasses,  and  spoons.  When  the  ofiicers  appeared  and 
insisted  upon  seeing  their  victim,  Mrs.  Gardiner  came  forward, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  asking  them  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  and  admitted  them  to  her  husband’s  room.  They  were 
completely  deceived,  and  not  wishing  to  be  encumbered  with  a 
sick  man  on  board  ship,  turned  away,  but  demanded  his  oldest 
son,  David,  as  hostage,  a  little  boy  of  ten  years,  who  was,  for¬ 
tunately,  away  at  school.  It  was  soon  after  made  clear  to  the 
mind  of  Commodore  Hardy  that  Gardiner  was  in  no  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  had  occurred. 

“On  the  31st  of  July  he  wrote  to  Gardiner,  ‘as  it  is  probable 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  call  you  to 
account  for  permitting  refreshments  to  be  taken  by  the  British 
Squadron  from  your  place,  I  think  it  necessary  for  your  satis¬ 
faction,  and  to  prevent  you  from  experiencing  the  censure  of 
your  Government  for  me  to  assure  you  that  had  you  not  com¬ 
plied  with  my  wishes  as  you  have  done,  I  should  certainly  have 
made  use  of  force  and  the  consequences  would  have  been  the 
destruction  of  your  property,  yourself  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
whatever  was  in  possession  of  your  dependents  taken  without 
payment.  But  it  is  not  my  wish  to  distress  individuals  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
British  Squadron.’  ” 

This  historical  narrative  may  be  found  in  Mrs.  Martha  J. 
Lambs’  History  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


During  a  severe  storm,  on  Christmas  Day,  1812,  a  French 
schooner  (Marie  Louise,  230  tons)  was  wrecked  off  Gardiner’s 
Island. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  although  assistance  was 
quickly  rendered,  a  portion  of  the  crew  perished.  The  surviving 
ones,  almost  frozen,  were  well  cared  for.  This  event  was  remem¬ 
bered  by  my  grandmother,  then  a  small  child,  whose  eagerness 
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to  get  a  peep  at  the  poor  sailors  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  lower 
kitchen,  where,  stretched  on  beds  laid  on  the  floor,  they  excited 
the  compassion  of  the  household. 

An  incident  connected  with  the  wreck  deserves  to  be  chron¬ 
icled.  My  great  grandfather,  seated  on  horseback,  while  superin¬ 
tending  the  work  of  salvage  from  the  shore,  noticed  a  Maltese 
cat  clinging  to  a  floating  fragment  of  wood.  He  ordered  his  men 
to  rescue  the  frightened  creature,  and  when  brought  to  him, 
he  tied  it  up  in  a  large  silk  bandanna  handkerchief  and  carried 
it  home. 

Pussy’s  descendants  were  numerous.  When  I  was  a  child  my 
mother  received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  Mrs. 
Ogden  Edwards,  then  living  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  saying 
she  had  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Gardiner’s  Island  cat, 
and  would  give  it  to  my  mother  if  the  gift  were  acceptable.  Of 
course,  my  mother  answered  that  she  would  be  delighted  to 
have  it.  My  parents,  my  brothers  and  I  were,  at  that  time, 
residing  on  Staten  Island. 

In  a  few  days  there  arrived,  by  Adam’s  Express,  a  box  con¬ 
taining  a  beautiful  young  Maltese  cat.  On  being  released,  kitty’s 
paws  were  immediately  buttered,  and  she  was  temporarily  put 
in  the  cellar.  This  was  always  done  when  a  new  cat  entered  a 
household — “the  harmless,  necessary  cat,”  (as  Shakespeare  has 
it) — an  idea  being  current  that,  after  sitting  down  to  lick  the 
butter  off  his  paws,  he  would  feel  more  settled  among  present 
surroundings,  and  less  inclined  to  run  away. 

''Maria  Louisa,'*  as  we  called  our  pet,  in  memory  of  the  ill- 
fated  French  ship,  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  family,  but, 
more  especially,  she  showed  her  attachment  to  my  Mother. 

On  returning  home  after  a  few  weeks,  during  the  summer,  at 
some  seaside  or  mountain  hotel,  for  change  of  air,  we  would 
inquire  of  the  servants  for  "Maria  Louisa."  “We  have  not  seen 
her  since  you  left,”  came  the  reply,  and  usually,  she  appeared 
the  following  day,  having  in  some  way  learned  of  our  arrival. 
Kitty  had  spent  the  period  of  our  absence  in  the  barn,  where, 
perhaps,  she  enjoyed*  a  change  of  diet! 

It  was  during  my  great  grandfather’s  lifetime  that  a  terrible 
storm,  accompanied  by  high  wind,  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage 
on  the  Island.  John  Lyon  Gardiner  stood  at  the  window, 
anxiously  observing  the  increasing  fury  of  the  tempest,  when 
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he  suddenly  called  to  his  wife:  “Look,  the  windmill  is  going!” — 
and  sure  enough,  the  structure  was  overturned,  not  being  proof 
against  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  dock  also  was  carried  away. 

I  believe  it  was  many  years  later  that  some  men  in  a  sail-boat, 
probably  fishermen,  were  cast  ashore,  and  wandered  about  the 
Island  in  search  of  a  habitation.  At  last  discovering  a  curl  of 
smoke  issuing  from  one  of  the  chimneys  of  the  manor  house, 
the  famished  group  joyfully  hastened  forward,  agreeing  among 
themselves  that  when  they  reached  the  house,  and  asked  for 
shelter  and  food,  they  would  try  to  act  like  civilized  beings. 

At  the  door,  after  making  known  their  situation,  they  begged 
for  something  to  eat,  and  the  cook  leisurely  set  about  frying 
some  ham.  The  smell  was  enough  to  increase  their  hunger  ten¬ 
fold.  They  were  not  particular  about  the  ham  being  well  cooked, 
in  fact,  could  have  eaten  it  raw!  The  refugees,  however,  waited 
patiently,  and  when,  at  length,  a  savory  dish  was  placed  before 
them,  began  to  devour  it  so  eagerly,  that  the  cook,  as  she  stood 
looking  on,  ventured  to  remark:  “Why,  you  seem  to  be  hungry!” 
“Yes,”  the  man  replied.  “We  haven’t  had  a  morsel  to  eat  for 
three  days,  but  we  made  up  our  minds,  that,  when  we  got  here, 
we  would  behave  like  decent  jolks!** 

Five  children  were  born  to  John  Lyon  Gardiner  and  Sarah 
Griswold  Gardiner.  These  were  David  Johnson,  Sarah  Diodati 
(after  whom  I  am  named) ,  John  Griswold,  Mary  Brainard  and 
Samuel  Buell. 

My  great  grandfather  is  described  as  of  rather  short  stature, 
with  a  dignified  demeanor  and  manly  bearing.  A  fair  complexion 
with  finely  formed  features,  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair 
completed  his  handsome  and  aristocratic  appearance. 

Though  a  kind  and  indulgent  master,  his  control  over  his 
slaves  and  hired  servants  was  absolute.  When  the  negroes  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  lower  kitchen  and,  at  times,  became  too  boisterous 
in  their  merriment,  the  master’s  sudden  appearance,  at  the  door, 
with  uplifted  finger,  was  enough  to  impose  silence  immediately. 

There  was  a  coal  black  young  negro  whose  high  spirits  and 
fondness  for  practical  jokes  might,  on  one  occasion,  have  resulted 
in  serious  injury  to  his  master. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  leisurely  crossing  a  field,  called  the  **smoke 
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home  pightle***  in  which  was  grazing  a  fierce  bull,  of  whose 
presence  he  was  unaware,  until  he  discovered  the  animal,  with 
lowered  head,  rapidly  approaching.  There  was  nothing  for  the 
gentleman’s  safety  but  fiight,  and,  chased  by  the  bull,  he 
managed  to  reach  a  fence  on  the  opposite  side.  Climbing  over, 
quite  out  of  breath,  he  saw  the  negro,  his  wide  mouth  in  a  grin, 
sitting,  a  short  distance  away,  on  the  fence.  From  this  vantage 
point  he  had  watched  the  whole  performance. 

“Bill,  you  rascal!  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  the  bull  was  there?” 
“Wanted  to  see  Massa  run”  was  the  frank  reply. 

Among  the  retainers,  an  Indian,  named  John  Joe,  was  living 
with  his  family  in  the  woods  on  the  estate.  This  man,  in  great 
anxiety,  knocked,  in  the  night,  at  a  window  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
sleeping  room,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  called  out 
oxcitedly:  "'Master!  Master!  what*s  good  for  an  eye's  out?"  It 
appeared  that  one  of  his  children  had  something  in  its  eye, 
causing  irritation,  and  the  father,  knowing  there  was  a  medicine 
closet  in  the  manor  house,  with  a  store  of  first  aid  remedies, 
had  hastened  to  obtain  relief.  This  sudden  awakening  of  Mr. 
Gardiner  at  dead  of  night,  and  the  expression  used  by  John 
Joe  to  explain  his  mission,  were  always  remembered  as  very 
amusing.  The  incident  also  goes  to  show  the  perfect  trust  and 
confidence  the  servants  had  in  their  employer. 

At  dawn,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  men 
to  shoulder  their  guns,  and  march  around  the  house,  firing,  by 
way  of  salute,  as  they  passed  Mr.  Gardiner’s  window. 

In  times  gone  by  might  have  been  seen,  in  a  large  attic  room, 
six  spinning  wheels  that  were  used  by  young  women,  who 
came  over  to  the  Island  during  the  winter  months,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  spinning  flax  and  wool.  The  beautiful  white  wool,  shorn 
from  the  Island  sheep,  after  having  been  spun,  was  sent  away 
to  the  mainland  to  be  woven  into  blankets  for  the  household. 

Here  I  will  speak  of  Miss  Lucretia  Gardiner,  a  maiden  lady 
from  New  London,  Connecticut  and  distantly  related  to  the 
family.  She  was  invited  to  make  a  visit  on  Gardiner’s  Island, 
accepted,  with  the  intention  of  staying  three  weeks,  but,  in  all, 
resided  there  eighteen  years!  She  had  no  near  relatives  of  her 
own,  and  the  family  was  glad  to  have  her  make  the  Island 
her  home. 

*  A  small  field  or  enclosure. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner  were  in  the  habit  of  going,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  to  New  London,  to  see  their  friends.  They  always 
invited  Miss  Lucretia  to  accompany  them,  which  she  invariably 
refused  to  do,  fearing  her  departure  from  the  Island  might  be 
final.  However,  when  assured  of  a  return  within  a  few  days, 
she  no  longer  demurred,  but  agreed  to  the  proposition  with 
pleasure. 

It  was  Miss  Lucretia,  who,  with  her  small  deft  hands,  hemmed 
the  ruflies  of  the  proprietor’s  shirts,  wearing  a  thimble  of  a  size 
that  would  have  fitted  a  child’s  finger,  and  she  made  herself 
useful  in  many  ways.  For  example,  after  meals,  a  little  wooden 
tub,  with  silver  hoops,  was  placed  on  the  table,  in  the  dining 
room,  and  she  proceeded  to  wash  the  delicate  china  cups  and 
saucers. 

It  was  also  one  of  Miss  Lucretia’s  daily  duties  to  “do  up” 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  hair  in  a  cue,  and  tie  the  end  with  a  stiff  bow 
of  black  ribbon. 

One  morning  she  went,  at  the  usual  hour,  and  knocked  at  his 
door.  On  gaining  admittance,  great  was  her  indignation  to  find 
that  the  cue  was  cut  off!  Short  hair  had  become  the  fashion,  and 
Mr.  Gardiner  laughed  at  the  little  woman’s  discomfiture,  think¬ 
ing  it  a  huge  joke. 

The  painter,  Waldo,  came,  with  his  wife,  to  the  Island,  and 
painted  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner.  The  latter  is 
wearing  a  lace  veil,  arranged  on  her  head  by  Mrs.  Waldo. 
By  an  artist  of  less  merit  there  was  a  picture  of  the  children  in 
a  group,  on  a  large  canvas,  standing  in  the  foreground  with 
the  manor  house  in  the  distance.  David,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
scarlet  cloth,  with  my  grandmother,  then  a  small  girl,  beside 
him,  and  her  younger  sister,  Mary,  both  in  white  muslin,  and 
wearing  red  shoes.  The  little  one  has  slipped  her  foot  out  of 
one  shoe. 

John  Lyon  Gardiner  died  November  22nd,  1816.  My  grand¬ 
mother,  his  daughter,  Sarah,  was  then  nine  years  old,  and  was 
boarding  at  Bridgehampton,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wool- 
worth,  where  she  had  been  studying  for  two  years.  She  was 
treated  kindly  by  these  good  people,  who  must  have  had  very 
economical  ideas,  from  the  fact  that  no  one  was  supposed  to 
be  helped  more  than  once  at  table.  Her  brother,  David,  came 
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to  visit  her  and  she  was  much  alarmed  when  he  asked  two  or 
three  times  for  more  to  eat.  The  little  girl  herself  would  run 
across  the  street,  occasionally,  to  see  a  neighbor  who  always 
presented  her  with  a  large  shce  of  rye  bread,  thickly  buttered. 
The  Woolworths,  however,  soon  found  out,  and  forbade  the 
visits  to  the  friendly  woman. 

My  grandmother  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  time  of  her 
father’s  death  when  someone  was  sent  to  take  her  home.  She 
was  not  immediately  informed  of  the  sad  event,  and  only  during 
the  journey  to  the  Island,  hearing  someone  say,  “Poor  little 
Sally”  while  looking  at  her  with  compassion,  did  the  child  learn 
of  her  loss. 

After  John  Lyon  Gardiner’s  death,  his  widow  moved  to  East 
Hampton  in  order  to  educate  her  children.  The  eldest  son,  David 
Johnson  Gardiner,  went  to  New  Haven  and  entered  Yale  College. 

The  Island,  for  a  period  from  May  10th,  1817  to  May  10th, 
1820,  was  leased  to  my  grandfather,  on  my  father’s  side,  the 
Hon.  David  Gardiner,  and  farmed  by  Burnet  Mulford. 

My  father,  David  Lion  Gardiner,  was  then  a  very  young 
child,  born  in  Provost  Street,  now  Leonard  Street,  New  York, 
in  1816.  His  sister  Julia,  who  afterwards  became  the  second  wife 
of  President  Tyler,  was  born  on  Gardiner’s  Island,  in  1820.  Then 
came  Alexander  and  Margaret  Gardiner. 

To  return  to  my  great  Uncle  David.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
his  years  at  Yale,  with  a  good  record  in  his  class.  Keeping  a 
saddle-horse  and  wearing  a  diamond  breastpin  were  enough  to 
distinguish  him,  in  those  days,  as  a  young  man  of  wealth  and 
fashion.  After  his  graduation,  the  family  returned  to  the  Island, 
and  the  young  proprietor  being  then  of  age,  assumed  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  estate.  It  was,  however,  but  a  brief  time  that  he 
enjoyed  the  lordship  of  his  domain,  for  he  died  unmarried  and 
intestate,  December  18th,  1829,  when  only  25  years  old. 

The  Island,  hitherto,  had  been  held  by  entail,  the  eldest  son 
successively  falling  heir,  and  this  was  the  first  break  in  the  line 
of  succession. 

Miss  Lucretia  Gardiner  had  gone  back  to  Connecticut,  where 
she  finally  died  at  NorAvich,  a  very  old  lady.  Before  she  left  the 
Island,  her  mind  became  much  impaired.  The  thought  of  having 
remained  there  so  long  constantly  haunted  her.  “Who  ever 
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heard,”  she  said,  “of  any  one  coming  to  make  a  visit,  and  staying 
eighteen  years?”  She  kept  repeating  to  herself  these  words: 

“I  don’t  know  where  to  go,  nor  where  to  fly, 

Nor  where  to  live,  nor  where  to  die.” 

My  great  grandmother  now  had  sole  charge  of  the  estate,  her 
second  son,  John,  being  under  age,  though  he  subsequently 
became  ninth  proprietor  by  purchasing  the  interests  of  his 
brother  and  sisters,  when  the  property  was  divided. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  thoroughly 
capable  of  managing  a  large  estate,  yet,  withal,  extremely  modest 
of  her  business  capacity,  and  in  her  daily  interview  with  the 
overseer,  she  often  deferred  to  his  judgment  in  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  farm,  although  well  versed  herself  in  agriculture,  and 
the  upkeep  of  a  plantation.  She  exercised  a  strict  surveillance 
over  the  working  people  both  inside  and  outside  the  manor 
house.  Once  when  she  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  a 
laborer  exclaimed:  “How  we  do  miss  Mrs.  Gardiner!  Her 
presence  fills  the  house  and  the  fields.”  She  was  also  a  kind 
and  indulgent  mistress,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  incident. 
Crossing  Gardiner’s  Bay,  one  day,  a  man’s  hat  blew  overboard, 
and  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  willing  to  delay  her  trip  to  the  main¬ 
land,  so  that  the  boatmen  might  make  an  effort  to  retrieve  the 
errant  head-gear.  A  lively  time  ensued.  Farther  and  farther  out 
of  reach,  floated  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  merrily  borne  by 
the  waves  in  ever-widening  circles,  or  suddenly,  perhaps,  it  went 
off  at  a  tangent  when  Mrs.  Gardiner’s  stock  of  patience  had 
become  exhausted.  Then,  firmly  to  the  steersman,  she  said: 
“Come!  I  think  we’ve  cruised  about  long  enough  after  old  Joe’s 
hat.”  The  crew  obeyed  her  at  once,  and  the  boat  resumed  its 
straight  course  to  “Fireplace”  without  further  interruption. 

Mrs.  Gardiner’s  daughter  Sarah,  my  grandmother,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  Gardiner’s  Island,  May  10th,  1827,  to  David  Thompson, 
son  of  Jonathan  Thompson  of  New  York  and  Sagtikos  Manor, 
West  Islip,  Long  Island.  The  bride  was  only  nineteen  years  old. 
She  wore  a  simple  wedding  dress  of  white  sprigged  muslin,  cut 
empire  style,  and  hand  embroidered.  It  is  in  my  possession.  As 
David  Thompson’s  father  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
he  sent  a  revenue  cutter  to  take  the  young  couple  off  the  Island, 
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and  they  sped  away  to  Newport,  there  to  begin  the  honeymoon. 

They  resided  first  in  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  and  as  their 
family  increased,  moved  to  25  Lafayette  Place,  a  larger  house 
built  by  my  grandfather. 

There  were  nine  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy.  When 
Grandma  lost  her  first  child,  it  was  buried  on  Gardiner’s  Island. 
Grandpa  Thompson  travelled  two  days  in  a  carriage,  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  horses,  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  On  the  seat  in 
front  of  him  was  the  little  coffin,  and  it  was  placed  in  his  bed¬ 
room  where  he  stayed  over  night. 

Next  in  order  came  Mamma,  born  on  Gardiner’s  Island.  She 
spent  every  summer  there  until  she  was  seventeen  years  old. 

The  account  of  the  two  visits  of  the  famous  pirate,  Captain 
Kidd,  may  be  found  in  Thompson’s  History  of  Long  Island. 

For  many  years  afterwards  the  family  was  much  annoyed  by 
the  persistence  of  treasure  seekers  who  refused  to  believe  the 
fact  that  the  contents  of  the  two  chests  Kidd  had  secreted  on 
the  Island  had  been  removed  and  taken  to  Boston  by  order  of 
Lord  Belomont,  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Colony  when 
Kidd  was  captured.  These  persons  thought  they  might  still  find 
treasure  hidden  beneath  the  ground,  not  knowing  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  estate  had  an  itemized  list  of  the  articles  recovered, 
and  a  receipt  from  the  commissioners  of  the  King  of  England. 
(This  receipt  is  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  the  family.) 
Before  beginning  their  search,  however,  the  treasure  hunters 
usually  asked  permission  to  dig,  and  David  Mulford,  an  East 
Hampton  man,  living  on  the  Island  in  the  employ  of  my  great 
grandmother  as  houseman  or  steward,  thought  it  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  large  rock  removed  without  cost.  He  began  by  digging 
a  little  way  under  the  rock  himself,  then  carved  the  initials 
W.  K.  (William  Kidd)  in  the  stone,  strewed  a  few  pennies  on 
the  ground,  and  carefully  replaced  the  earth  over  the  cavity 
he  had  made.  When  the  adventurers,  eager  for  gold  and  precious 
stones,  asked  for  information  as  to  the  exact  spot  where  the 
treasure  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried,  he  directed  them 
towards  the  huge  rock,  saying  he  thought  it  might  as  likely  be 
found  there  as  anywhere  else.  The  scheme  was  successful  in  its 
result,  as  conceived  by  the  fertile  brain  of  David  Mulford!  The 
men  began  digging,  and  finding  the  initials,  worked  on  in  feverish 
haste.  Stimulated  still  more  by  the  coin,  they  did  not  rest 
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until  the  rock  had  been  removed  entirely  from  its  original 
position! 

My  brothers  and  I,  when  small  children,  used  to  gather  around 
Mamma’s  knee  at  what  might  be  termed  the  ** story  hour*  and 
I  would  say:  “Now  please  tell  us  about  Gardiner’s  Island  when 
you  were  a  little  girl.”  The  narrative  of  her  life  there  quite 
fascinated  us.  She  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  grandchild. 

When  school  re-opened  in  September,  my  Mother  carried  back 
to  town  many  pleasant  memories  of  a  too  short  vacation. 

One  summer  a  lamb  from  the  flock  was  given  her.  It  followed 
her  like  a  dog,  and  was  occasionally  rather  troublesome,  when, 
for  example,  it  would  run  into  the  house,  and  nibble  the  gilded 
rush  bottomed  chairs  in  the  hall.  Once  in  its  gambols,  it  knocked 
its  little  mistress  down  the  cellar  steps!  Mamma  had  tied  a 
piece  of  tape  around  the  neck  of  her  pet,  and  had  attached  a 
ribbon  leash,  entirely  forgetting  to  remove  the  tape  when  she 
left  the  Island  for  the  city.  The  lamb  joined  the  flock,  and  she 
was  told  afterwards  that  when  shearing  time  came  the  shearers 
found  a  full-grown  sheep  with  a  piece  of  tape  tightly  bound  about 
its  neck! 

A  woman  named  Desire  Taylor  often  entertained  Mamma 
with  fairy  tales.  One  story  that  she  particularly  liked  was  called 
“The  Little  Green  Bird  of  France,”  the  source  of  which  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  may  have  been  an  English  version  of  the  parrot 
*'Vert  Vert**  a  poem  by  Jean  B.  P.  Gresset  of  XVIII  Century 
fame. 

Miss  Ellen  Gurley,  a  niece  of  my  great  grandmother,  paid  a 
visit  at  the  manor,  bringing  with  her  a  young  southern  girl, 
who  sang,  and  played  on  the  upright  piano  belonging  to  my 
grandmother,  and  now  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little 
instrument  from  London,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  one  of 
the  flrst  pianos  made. 

Miss  Wetmore,  the  visitor,  was  fond  of  singing  a  certain 
ballad,  beginning: 

Lord  Lovell,  he  stood  at  the  castle  gate, 

A-combing  his  milk  white  steed. 

When  down  came  Lady  Nancy  Bell 

Wishing  her  lover  good  speed,  si)eed,  sp)eed 
Wishing  her  lover  good  speed. 
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“Oh,  where  are  you  going,  Lord  Lovell?”  she  cried, 
“Oh  where  are  you  going,”  cried  she, 

“I  m  going,  my  Lady  Nancy  Bell, 

Strange  countries  for  to  see,  see,  see. 

Strange  countries  for  to  see.” 


The  end  is  tragic  indeed.  Lord  Lovell  returned  after  a  year 
and  a  day  to  find  that  his  lady  love  had  pined  away,  and  died 
during  his  absence  —  Thereupon  he  also  dies  of  grief:  — 

Out  of  her  grave  there  grew  a  red  rose. 

And  out  of  Lord  Lovell’s  a  briar,  briar,  briar, 

And  out  of  Lord  Lovell’s  a  briar. 

They  grew  and  they  grew  to  the  steeple’s  top, 

They  grew  till  they  could  grow  no  higher; 

They  grew  till  they  formed  a  true  love  knot, 

Which  all  true  lovers  admire,  mire,  mire. 

Which  all  true  lovers  admire. 

In  the  old  days  on  Gardiner’s  Island  when  the  household  was 
in  need  of  anything,  it  usually  was  made  on  the  estate,  and  often 
by  artisans  or  tradesmen  imported  for  the  purpose.  A  shoemaker, 
for  instance,  came  and  made  shoes  for  the  family  as  well  as  for 
the  servants.  There  were  also  “bound  boys”  engaged  for  a  certain 
term  of  years.  These  boys  would  sometimes  run  away,  and  then 
return  to  make  a  call  on  the  Island,  as  if  they  had  done  nothing 
reprehensible,  and  expected  to  be  received  with  joy,  although 
the  contract  had  been  made  for  a  specified  length  of  time  by  their 
parents  or  guardians.  I  was  told  that  a  man  who  had  worked  on 
the  Island  in  his  younger  days  afterwards  went  to  sea,  and 
coming  back,  related  when,  on  shipboard,  the  drinking  water 
gave  out,  he  had  always  dreamed  at  night  of  the  pure  cool  water 
of  a  certain  spring.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  slake  his  thirst, 
while  laboring  in  the  fields,  at  the  spring  on  Gardiner’s  Island 
near  the  overseer’s  cottage. 

Peddlers,  occasionally,  managed  to  get  to  the  Island  to  sell 
their  wares,  probably  by  begging  passage  on  some  boat  bound 
for  that  place. 

The  servants  especially  were  much  interested  when  the  ped¬ 
dler  opened  his  pack  to  display  his  store  of  useful  household 
articles  or  ornamental  furbelows,  ribbons,  lace,  and  trinkets. 
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On  one  occasion  a  peddler  was  about  to  close  his  pack,  when 
returning  to  the  adjoining  room,  Mrs.  Gardiner  discovered, 
behind  the  door,  a  negro  maid  in  tears — “Why  Lucinda,”  she 
said,  “did  you  care  so  much  for  that  green  glass  breast  pin. 
“Yes’m,”  was  the  reply.  “Well,  you  shall  have  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  and  turning  back,  asked  the  peddler  to  produce  the 
coveted  object,  which  she  bought,  and  presented  to  the  maid, 
whose  sobs  were  immediately  stilled,  and  soon  changed  to 
exclamations  of  delight. 

On  the  Long  Island  shore,  opposite  Gardiner’s  Island,  is  a  spot 
called  the  ''Fire  Place,’'  the  name  originating  in  the  custom  of 
members  of  the  family  using  a  smoke  signal  to  call  the  Island  boat 
when  they  were  returning  home  unexpectedly.  A  fire  was  lighted 
on  the  beach  by  collecting  dry  seaweed,  which  made  a  dense 
smoke,  plainly  seen  from  the  manor  house.  Formerly,  when  the 
smoke  was  discovered,  a  horn  was  blown  to  call  the  laborers 
from  the  fields,  and  six  launched  the  whale  boat.  On  this  par¬ 
ticular  occasion  of  which  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  a  peddler, 
desirous  of  selling  the  contents  of  his  pack,  arrived  at  the  Fire 
Place,  and  inquired  how  he  could  get  over  to  Gardiner’s  Island. 
He  was  told  that  the  family  would  make  a  smoke  on  the  beach, 
and  a  boat  came  in  answer  to  the  signal.  The  peddler  imme¬ 
diately  acted  on  the  suggestion,  collected  seaweed,  and  started 
a  fire.  After  some  delay  a  boat  hove  in  sight.  To  the  eyes  of  the 
rowers,  a  strange  figure  appeared  on  the  pebbly  Long  Island 
shore,  which,  on  approaching,  proved  to  be  a  solitary  peddler 
with  his  pack  set  down  beside  him.  Rather  disgruntled,  the  men 
decided  that,  as  they  had  come  three  miles  at  his  behest,  they 
might  as  well  take  the  peddler  back  with  them.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Great  Uncle  John  (ninth  proprietor),  feeling  anxious  lest 
illness  or  an  accident  had  befallen  Mrs.  Thompson’s  family 
in  New  York,  was  watching  for  the  return  of  the  boat.  To  the 
saddle  born,  and  with  a  steed  always  at  hand,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  dashed  down  the  road  to  the  landing  place,  calling 
out:  “What  is  it.?^  What  is  it.^” — the  oarsmen,  at  first,  reluctant 
to  reply,  finally  said,  “It’s  only  a  peddler!”  Whereupon,  relieved 
and  at  the  same  time  much  annoyed,  John  Gardiner  turned 
abruptly,  and  galloped  home  again  to  reassure  his  mother  and 
explain  the  false  alarm. 
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From  time  immemorial,  a  housekeeper  was  necessary  at  the 
manor,  and  this  important  position  was  filled  successively  by 
many  worthy  women,  whose  names,  through  the  years,  went 
on  record.  My  mother  remembered  some  of  the  stories  she  had 
heard,  how  one  met  her  fate  in  a  most  unusual  and  delightful 
manner;  but  I  will  leave  it  to  the  imagination,  and  tell  only  of 
Miss  Clara  Dominy,  who  was  housekeeper  when  Mamma  was 
a  child.  Though  eccentric  in  many  ways.  Miss  Clara  was  skilful 
with  her  fingers,  doing  beautiful  embroidery,  fine  sewing  and 
tapestry  work.  In  the  morning  she  would  go  into  Mamma’s 
room  and  wake  her  saying:  “Arise,  and  from  thy  bed  of  sloth, 
enjoy  the  fragrant,  cool  and  morning  air — Come,  get  up,  little 
Sarah!” — ^And  there  she  would  stand,  watching  her  and  laughing. 
“Miss  Clary,”  as  she  was  called,  said  to  my  mother  one  day: 
“Come  with  me,  and  we’ll  paint  the  kitchen  table!” — Then  she 
fetched  some  brushes,  and  a  pot  of  red  paint — and  together  they 
laid  it  on  in  vigorous  strokes.  This  was  a  diversion  that  Mamma 
greatly  enjoyed,  but  it  disarranged  things  in  the  household.  The 
table,  though  in  need  of  paint,  was  a  long  one  used  for  the 
laborer’s  meals,  and  could  not  well  be  spared  at  the  time. 

One  very  severe  winter  the  Island  was  ice-bound,  and  the 
servants  knowing  how  keenly  Mrs.  Gardiner  felt  her  isolation, 
and  the  lack  of  news  from  her  children,  offered  to  draw  her 
across  the  Bay  in  a  sleigh.  To  reach  the  Fire  Place,  the  nearest 
point,  and  a  distance  of  three  miles,  was  a  perilous  undertaking, 
but  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  daughter’s  family  in  New  York 
proved  alluring  enough  to  overcome  any  fear  in  the  mind  of 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  gave  her  courage  to  make  the  ven¬ 
ture.  Well  wrapped  in  wadded  cloaks,  her  feet  in  a  foot-muff* 
and  buffalo  robes  tucked  around  her,  she  proceeded  over  the 
frozen  bay.  Attached  to  the  sleigh  were  ropes  held  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  drew  it,  two  going  in  advance  with  axes  to  test 
the  ice.  The  little  company  safely  reached  the  other  side,  but 
just  as  they  touched  the  shore,  it  seems  the  ice  broke,  and  a 
basket  of  eggs  was  precipitated  into  the  water!  The  eggs  were 
fished  out  with  crab  nets. 

The  foregoing  narrative  goes  to  show  the  bravery  and  forti- 

*  This  foot-muff  was  made  like  a  bag,  of  red  morocco  leather  with  rounded 
corners  and  ornamental  stitching,  lined,  and  trimmed  around  the  opening  with 
grey  rabbit  fur.  One  never  sees  a  foot-muff  now. 
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Memorial  statue  of  Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner,  Commander 
of  Saijbrook  Fort.  Ereeted  by  the  Gardiner  family  at  Say- 
brook  Point,  Conn.,  in  1930.  Last  work  of  the  noted 
seulptor,  William  Ordway  Partridge. 


someone  played  the  fiddle.  The  women  came  to  wait  on  the 
men,  and  the  warehouse  and  bakehouse  were  used  as  sleeping 
quarters.  At  that  time  on  the  Island  there  were  35  hundred 
sheep,  about  450  head  of  cattle  and  about  250  horses. 

On  the  approach  of  old  age,  many  of  my  ancestors  left  the 
Island  in  care  of  the  eldest  son  and  moved  to  East  Hampton. 
Here  my  great  grandmother  spent  her  declining  years  at  the 
old  White  House.  She  was  taken  with  a  very  severe  illness  from 
which,  she  said,  her  recovery  was  due  “to  the  prayers  of  the 
people  in  East  Hampton.”  After  that  she  lived  eight  years,  but 
in  a  feeble  state  of  health. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  with  mourning 
border  sent  to  the  Griswold  cousins  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and 
bearing  the  announcement  of  Mrs.  Gardiner’s  death.  She,  whom 
I  never  had  the  happiness  to  know,  lies  buried  in  the  Island 
grave-yard.  Carefully  written  in  a  neat  hand,  probably  by  one 
of  the  family,  with  ink  now  faded,  and  on  paper  yellowed  with 
age,  the  notice  follows: 

Changed  from  the  earthly 
to  the  Heavenly 
On  Tuesday,  February  10th,  1863 
Mrs.  Sarah  Gardiner 
relict  of  the  late 
John  Lyon  Gardiner 
of  Gardiner’s  Island 
N.  Y. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


Childhood  of  the  Fifth  Sarah  in  Succession 

Sarah  Dunbar  m.  William  Diodate 
Elizabeth  Diodate  m.  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson 
Sarah  Johnson  m.  John  Griswold 
Sarah  Griswold  m.  John  Lyon  Gardiner 
Sarah  Diodate  Gardiner  m.  David  Thompson 
Sarah  Gardiner  Thompson  m.  David  Lion  Gardiner 
Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner  (spinster) 

I  am  descended  from  the  original  progenitor  of  our  family  in 
three  different  ways,  and  was  born  on  Staten  Island.  As  a  small 
child  I  was  accustomed  to  visit  my  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Thompson  at  their  New  York  house,  number  25  Lafayette 
Place.  It  was  spacious,  with  high  ceilings,  difficult  to  heat,  so 
that  the  dry  hot  air  of  the  furnace,  coming  through  the  registers, 
was  supplemented  with  glowing  open  coal  fires  in  some  of  the 
rooms  during  the  winter.  I  had  two  aunts;  my  four  bachelor 
uncles  used  the  front  basement  for  a  smoking  room.  I  was  much 
petted.  After  one  uncle  held  me  on  his  knee,  talked  with  me 
a  few  minutes  and  had  set  me  down  again,  another  uncle  would 
take  me  up. 

One  evening,  when  I  was  about  three  years  old.  Aunt  Mamie 
sitting  in  a  rosewood  rocking  chair,  upholstered  in  black  hair¬ 
cloth  —  holding  me  in  her  lap  —  my  mother’s  double  first 
cousin,  Mr.  John  Lyon  Gardiner,  was  announced.  I  had  never 
seen  him,  and  became  apprehensive  on  hearing  a  member  of 
the  family  say:  “It’s  Lyon.”  Feeling  that  anyone  called  Lion 
must  be  a  very  fierce  person  indeed.  I  acted  in  a  foolish  manner, 
hiding  my  face  on  my  aunt’s  shoulder,  and  refusing  to  look  up 
when  the  visitor  entered  the  room.  My  aunt  kept  saying: 
“What’s  the  matter.^”  and  I  continued  alternately  to  giggle  and 
hide  my  face  after  the  gentleman  was  seated,  with  furtive  glances 
in  his  direction.  Finally,  I  recovered  my  equilibrium,  realizing 
that  my  relative  was  conversing  quietly  in  a  very  dignified  way, 
showing  no  inclination  whatever  to  spring,  like  his  namesake, 
and  devour  a  little  girl  at  sight!  All  this  I  felt,  but  did  not  reveal, 
to  anyone,  the  reason  for  my  ridiculous  behaviour. 
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When  I  was  a  few  years  older,  I  saw  a  lighted  Christmas  Tree 
for  the  first  time.  The  Haddens,  who  lived  across  the  street, 
invited  me  to  their  party  with  my  aunt.  The  hairdresser  was 
sent  for,  my  aunt’s  hair  beautifully  dressed  and  my  long,  straight 
hair  carefully  curled.  At  dinner  I  was  told  to  sit  up  and  not 
allow  the  hair  to  become  disarranged.  If  I  happened,  in  a  luck¬ 
less  moment,  to  lean  my  head  against  the  back  of  my  chair,  a 
chorus  of  voices  would  exclaim:  “Look  out  for  your  curls!” 

I  wore  a  blue  silk  dress  and  buttoned  bronze  kid  boots.  As 
Aunt  Mamie  and  I  started  across  the  street,  the  house  door 
was  left  open,  and  someone  was  watching  to  see  us  safely 
over. 

We  enjoyed  the  party  very  much,  and  re-crossed  the  street, 
I  running  ahead  of  my  aunt.  Just  as  I  reached  the  curb,  a 
policeman  came  sauntering  along,  and  enquired  pleasantly  if  I 
were  getting  ready  for  Christmas?  I  grunted,  being  unable  to 
give  a  polite  answer  with  my  mouth  full  of  candy! 

It  must  have  been  mild  weather  for  the  season,  as  I  remember 
distinctly  rushing  up  the  steps  of  Grandpa’s  house  in  a  flood  of 
light  from  the  open  door. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Grandma  stood  waiting  in  the  upper 
hall  to  hear  all  about  the  entertainment. 

Our  entire  family  used  to  go  to  the  David  Thompson’s  from 
Staten  Island  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  for  early  dinner, 
returning  home  in  the  afternoon. 

After  an  elaborate  meal  on  Christmas,  ending  with  a  blazing 
plum  pudding,  ice  cream,  fruit,  nuts  and  raisins,  the  colored 
butler  disappeared,  and  presently  there  was  a  knock  on  the 
dining-room  door.  It  was  opened  at  once  by  Santa  Claus,  who 
poked  his  head  in,  and  bowed  two  or  three  times,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  children,  before  closing  the  door  again.  After 
seeing  this  performance  during  several  years  in  succession,  I 
declared  positively:  “Now,  I  know  that  wasn’t  Santa  Claus,  it 
was  Henry,  I  saw  his  black  neck  under  the  mask!” 

Sometimes  I  was  invited  for  a  week’s  visit  alone.  It  was  always 
a  treat.  I  remember  sleeping  in  the  second  story  front  room.  At 
bedtime,  I  knelt  before  Grandma,  who  was  seated  in  a  rocking 
chair,  and  held  my  hands  while  I  said  my  prayers.  Then  I  would 
climb  into  the  big  double  bed,  and  Grandma  moved  to  another 
chair  near  the  window.  Presently  she  began  singing:  — 
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I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old, 
When  Jesus  was  here  among  men, 

How  He  called  little  children  as  lambs  to  His  fold, 
I  should  like  to  have  been  with  them  then. 


Before  the  hymn  was  finished,  I  am  sure  I  fell  asleep,  for  I 
did  not  hear  Grandma  leave  the  room,  and  go  downstairs,  neither 
did  I  know  when  she  returned,  at  her  own  hour  for  retiring,  and 
slipped  into  bed  beside  me. 

If  I  awoke  early  enough  I  would  hear  the  milkman  give  his 
usual  ** whoop**  before  setting  down  a  can  of  milk  at  the  base¬ 
ment  door. 

When  I  grew  older  my  Aunt  Mamie  would  take  me,  while 
staying  at  the  house,  every  morning,  for  a  brisk  walk.  From 
Lafayette  Place  we  turned  through  Astor  Place  and  across 
Broadway  over  to  what  is  now  called  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  but 
was  still,  in  those  days,  a  fashionable,  residential  quarter,  with 
handsome  brownstone  houses  on  either  side,  belonging  to  families 
of  wealth.  . 

I  remember  being  intrigued  by  a  discreet  sign  on  one  of  the 
houses,  consisting  of  a  diamond-shaped  tablet  of  black  marble 
bearing  in  gilt  letters,  the  legend;  ''Happy  TcMor** 

Everything  was  of  interest  to  the  eyes  of  the  little  country 
girl. 

Further  on,  perhaps,  a  beautiful  magnolia  tree  in  full  bloom 
would  arrest  my  attention.  In  the  area  of  one  house  stood  a 
light  brown  stone  urn  on  a  high  stand.  It  was  carved,  large  and 
shallow,  and  later  in  the  season  packed  full  of  growing  pansies 
that  fluttered  in  the  breeze  like  butterfly  wings. 

Little  girls  of  from  three  to  five  years  old  came  skipping  along, 
holding  the  nurse’s  hand,  and,  in  the  latest  Parisian  style  wear¬ 
ing  short  beruffled  frocks  that  flared,  leggings,  buttoned  up  to 
the  knees,  and  Normandy  caps  of  velvet,  edged  with  lace,  under 
which  the  child’s  ringlets  escaped  over  her  shoulders.  They 
resembled  French  dolls, — little  "tykes**  my  aunt  called  them. 

Occasionally  an  acquaintance  would  stop  for  a  few  minutes’ 
chat  with  my  aunt.  If  no  notice  was  taken  of  me  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  when  someone  said:  ‘Ts  that  your  little  niece?” — 
and  shook  hands  with  me,  I  was  delighted. 

Aunt  Mamie  was  an  attractive  young  woman,  a  brunette  and 
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'petite^  with  natural  color  in  her  cheeks,  bright  eyes  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  manner.  She  never  lost  the  fashionable  carriage  of  her  debu¬ 
tante  days — the  so-called  Grecian  Bend,  a  leaning  forward  of 
the  body  from  the  waist. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  tanbark  spread  over  the  cobble¬ 
stones  with  which  the  street  was  paved,  I  asked  the  reason,  and 
was  told  there  was  someone  ill  in  the  block,  and  tanbark 
had  been  put  down  to  muffle  the  sound  of  wheels  and  the  clatter 
of  horses’  hoofs.  This  was  the  custom  among  well-to-do  residents. 

Whenever  there  was  an  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design 
we  walked  up  Broadway  and  turned  east  on  Twenty-Third 
Street,  as  the  building  was  then  situated  in  this  street  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue.  It  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  a 
reproduction  in  black  and  white  marble  of  Byzantine  architec¬ 
ture,  like  the  Doge’s  Palace  in  Venice. 

After  our  return  home  Grandma  would  say  to  me:  “Now 
which  of  the  pictures  did  you  like  best?”  I  was  rather  puzzled 
what  to  reply — there  were  so  many  that  I  liked.  I  knew  nothing 
of  technique  in  those  days,  but  there  was  such  a  variety  of 
subjects  that  appealed  to  me. 

From  my  earliest  years,  I  was  fond  of  drawing  and  painting. 
Flowers  and  birds  I  loved  to  portray.  Sometimes  a  choice  volume 
of  Audubon’s  plates  of  birds,  colored  by  hand,  was  placed,  for 
me,  on  the  dining  room  table,  after  breakfast,  and  I  was  allowed 
to  copy  whatever  took  my  fancy.  I  became  quite  absorbed  with 
my  paint  box  and  brushes.  One  day  Grandma  told  Mamma 
that  she  spoke  to  me,  and  after  a  moment’s  pause,  I  replied: 
“Grandma,  I  couldn’t  answer  you  at  once,  as  I  was  holding  my 
breath  while  painting  this  bird’s  wing!” 

Every  day  Ave  would  go  for  a  drive  about  two  o’clock,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  when  the  errands  were  done,  George,  the  colored 
coachman,  Avas  ordered  to  go  to  the  park  and  turn,  when  we 
reached  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  to  drive  back  to  Lafayette  Place. 

One  day  Uncle  Fred  Thompson  jumped  into  the  carriage, 
with  my  aunt  and  me,  and  we  went  for  a  long  drive — as  far  as 
High  Bridge. 

I  think  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  a  theatre  was  when  Uncle 
David  took  me  to  see  a  play  for  children.  I  do  not  remember 
the  name  of  the  play,  but  it  represented  fairyland  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 
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And  oh!  the  joy  of  going  to  Barnum’s  circus  with  my  uncle. 

The  beloved  head  of  the  family  had  passed  away  in  February, 
and  the  circus  usually  came  to  New  York  in  April,  so  about  two 
months  had  gone  by  since  the  sad  event,  and  I  was  allowed  this 
diversion. 

Uncle  David  Gardiner  Thompson  was  tall,  with  large  dark 
eyes,  black  hair  and  a  black  mustache.  He  was  strikingly  good- 
looking  in  his  suit  of  mourning,  and  high  hat.  I,  too,  was  dressed 
in  black  for  Grandpa,  but  I  had  a  blue  gauze  veil  tied  over  my 
face  to  protect  my  complexion  from  the  wind.  Of  course,  we 
were  taken  for  father  and  daughter.  As  we  alighted  from 
the  street  car  someone  said:  “There  goes  a  handsome  young 
widower!” 

I  did  not  hear  the  remark,  but  Uncle  David  told  Grandma 
about  it,  afterwards,  with  much  amusement. 

The  trained  animals  and  clowns  at  the  circus  were  fascinating, 
and  it  was  an  excited  little  girl  who  returned  to  tell  the  wonders 
of  the  ^‘Greatest  Show  on  Earth** 

As  my  aunt  was  taking  off  my  wraps  she  said  severely:  “Who 
tied  your  veil?”  I  replied  meekly:  “Uncle  David.”  “Humph, — 
looks  like  a  man’s  work!”  and  hastily  she  removed  both  hat  and 
the  offending  object  of  her  criticism. 

While  we  were  living  in  the  country,  the  children  received 
instruction  from  a  visiting  govemness,  but  we  were  growing 
older,  and  it  was  time  for  us  to  attend  school,  so  my  parents 
moved  to  New  York.  My  brothers  were  sent  to  the  Anthon 
Grammar  School  and  I  to  Miss  Walker’s  on  Madison  Avenue. 
These  were  private  day  schools. 

After  two  winters  in  the  city  the  family  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
remained  there  nearly  five  years. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


School  Days 

We  landed  at  Bremen  and  visited  a  number  of  German  cities 
before  reaching  Cologne.  Thence  by  boat  up  the  Rhine  on  our 
way  to  Switzerland,  where,  at  Clarens,  on  Lake  Leman,  we  spent 
the  summer. 

Clarens,  a  sweet  spot,  sung  by  the  poets,  is  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated.  Pictured  in  my  memory  is  the  wide  expanse  of  a  smooth 
sheet  of  water,  and  moving  gracefully  on  its  surface  were  the 
little  fishing  boats  called  “goose  wings,”  owing  to  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  sails.  I  believe  this  particular  style  of  sailboat 
is  no  longer  made.  To  the  north  and  south  towered  majestic 
mountains. 

Toward  the  east  one  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Chateau  de  Chillon, 
and  beyond,  at  the  end  of  the  Lake  stretched  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhone,  with  the  snow-covered  Dent  du  Midi  on  the  horizon  line. 

In  order  that  the  children  might  employ  their  time  profitably, 
inquiries  were  made  for  a  French  teacher,  but  the  only  available 
one  to  fill  the  position,  with  a  knowledge  of  English,  was  a 
German  professor  of  languages.  As  he  and  his  wife  were  living 
within  walking  distance,  my  parents  engaged  him  as  tutor,  and 
my  brothers  and  I  went  to  his  residence  for  private  lessons. 
Having  already  begun  the  study  of  French  in  New  York,  as  was 
told  our  instructor,  he  was  determined  that  we  should  at  least 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  grammar. 

Endless  seemed  the  conjugations  of  verbs — ^both  regular  and 
irregular — that  we  had  to  write  out  in  our  copy-books  before 
committing  to  memory. 

Instead  of  going  to  Dresden  for  the  winter,  as  had  been  the 
original  plan,  my  parents  decided  on  Geneva  where,  we  were 
told,  the  schools  were  excellent,  and  so,  when  autumn  came, 
we  left  Clarens  for  that  city. 

A  cousin  of  my  Mother’s,  Miss  McCurdy,  had  married 
Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury,  professor  of  Sankrit  at  Yale. 
For  several  years  they  had  both  been  busy  compiling  genealogies 
of  certain  New  England  families,  especially  the  Griswold  family. 
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who,  through  the  marriage  of  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson  with  Eliza¬ 
beth  Diodate,  were  descended  from  the  original  Diodati  family 
of  Lucca,  Italy. 

The  authors  of  this  elaborate  work,  published  in  three  or  four 
large  volumes,  had  advised  my  parents  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Reverend  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  an  American,  at  that 
time  residing  in  Geneva,  and  who  had  been  of  great  assistance 
to  them  in  their  researches — a  branch  of  the  Diodati  family 
having  settled  in  Geneva. 

We  found  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon  a  mine  of  information  for  what 
the  town  afforded  in  the  matter  of  educational  advantages,  and 
it  was  he  who  recommended  the  schools  that  my  brothers  and 
I  attended. 

Mademoiselle  Maret’s  Extemat  de  Jennes  FiUes  was  situated 
in  the  Rtie  du  Manege,  not  very  far,  but  ascending  all  the  way 
from  our  hotel  on  the  Quai,  I  remember  going  up  a  steep  street 
called  the  Rue  Verdaine,  across  the  Place  du  Bourg  Dufour,  and 
to  cut  off  a  corner,  down  some  stone  steps  leading  into  a  small 
enclosure,  planted  with  shrubs,  like  a  sunken  garden.  On  the 
other  side  I  ascended  to  street  level  again,  a  few  yards  further 
bringing  me  to  Mademoiselle  MarePs  door.  Just  beyond,  diagon¬ 
ally  opposite,  was  the  riding  school  from  which  the  short  street 
took  its  name.  Medieval  in  character  without  a  sidewalk,  its 
cobblestone  pavement  was  set  flush  with  the  walls  of  the  few 
buildings  situated  thereon. 

Mademoiselle  Maret  was  a  tall  dignified  woman  with  dark 
hair,  pompadoured,  and  large,  black  eyes.  She  wore  a  black 
alpaca  dress  that  trailed  on  the  floor,  and  around  her  neck  she 
had  a  long  gold  chain  attached  to  her  watch.  When  she  wished 
to  reprimand  a  pupil,  she  would  do  it  in  a  kindly  way,  but  the 
flashing  of  her  beautiful  eyes  made  the  culprit  feel  like  nothing 
at  all! 

It  was  a  new  departure  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  learn  all  my 
lessons  in  French,  and  rather  difficult  at  first,  but  as  several  of 
the  teachers  spoke  English,  I  was  less  lonely  than  I  might  have 
been,  and  soon  became  fond  of  my  studies. 

School  began  at  9  A.  M.  At  10:30  there  was  a  short  recess 
when  the  girls  had  their  pennies  ready  to  buy  petits  pains  of  a 
woman  who  came  in  with  a  basket  of  rolls  on  her  arm.  At  12 
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o’clock  we  went  home,  returning  for  the  afternoon  session,  except 
on  Thursday  and  Saturday  when  we  had  a  half-holiday. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  my  father  and 
mother  were  presented  to  the  prominent  members  of  the  Diodati 
family  living  in  Geneva,  and  found  them  most  delightful  and 
hospitable. 

The  Genevese  families  had  the  reputation  of  being  exclusive 
and  rather  reserved  toward  strangers,  but  we  were  especially 
favored. 

Having  proof  of  the  link  between  the  branch  of  the  family  that 
settled  in  England  (where  the  name  was  anglicized  to  Diodate) 
and  William  Diodate,  my  mother’s  ancestor,  who  came  from 
England  to  America  in  the  XVIII  Century,  we  were  received, 
more  or  less,  like  long  lost  cousins. 

When  Mamma  told  Count  Gabriel  Diodati  that  I  had  entered 
Mile  Maret’s  School,  he  informed  her  that  his  niece,  Gabrielle, 
daughter  of  his  brother  Theodore,  was  also  a  pupil  there. 

Needless  to  say  I  was  most  anxious  to  see  her,  but,  not  having 
yet  learned  the  names  of  my  classmates,  I  thought  it  might  take 
time  to  find  her.  I  was  too  shy  to  make  inquiries  and  did  not 
even  know  if  she  were  in  my  class  or  another  class.  The  identi¬ 
fication  came  about  sooner  than  I  expected. 

There  were  no  desks  in  the  room,  but  a  long  table  covered 
with  black  oil-cloth,  and  an  inkwell  at  each  place.  Beneath  the 
table  were  individual  compartments  in  which  were  kept  the 
text  books,  copy-books,  pens,  pencils,  etc.  The  teacher  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 

On  this  particular  occasion  when  the  history  lesson  began, 
Mile.  Du  Luc  invited  me,  a  foreigner,  and  newcomer,  to  sit 
beside  her,  and  look  over  the  book  she  was  holding,  while  review¬ 
ing  the  historical  events  already  studied.  Then  she  questioned 
each  girl,  in  turn,  on  the  lesson  given  out  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  history  class. 

Suddenly  Mile.  Diodati  was  called  upon  to  recite. 

Imagine  the  thrill  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  owner  of 
the  name!  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  sit  still!  I  had  before  noticed 
the  pupil  with  brown  hair,  brown  eyes  and  wearing  a  brown 
plaid  dress.  After  learning  who  she  was,  however,  I  talked  with 
her  as  one  school  girl  to  another,  without  mentioning  our  family 
connection,  and  I  found  her  very  agreeable.  Some  weeks  later. 
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one  day,  when  my  classmates  were  preparing  to  go  home,  1 
happened  to  be  standing  inside  the  open  door  of  the  otherwise 
empty  room,  when,  suddenly  from  the  corridor  outside  came  a 
scampering  of  feet,  and  in  rushed  Amelie  C — ^always  brimful  of 
fun.  She  was  laughing,  and  holding  triumphantly  aloft  a  fur 
muff.  In  hot  pursuit  was  Gabrielle  Diodati,  to  whom  the  muff 
evidently  belonged.  Catching  sight  of  me,  she  exclaimed  gaily: 
** Aidez-moi,  Sarah,  vous  etes  mia  cousiner 

This  httle  speech  won  my  heart,  and  from  formal  acquaint¬ 
ances,  we  became  fast  friends. 

It  was  a  rigorous  winter.  Without  central  heating,  porcelain 
stoves  and  open  fires  were  the  only  means  of  warming  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  our  family  was  not  accustomed  to  the  uneven  tem¬ 
perature  inside,  nor  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  outside. 
Though  there  was  little  snow,  on  certain  days  the  **bise,”  blow¬ 
ing  over  the  Jura  Mountains,  nipped  the  nose  and  ears  of  pedes¬ 
trians,  and  did  its  best  to  creep  under  wraps  and  penetrate  to 
the  very  bones.  I  suffered  from  chilblains  on  my  feet,  and 
towards  spring  my  brother  David  was  taken  ill  with  what  the 
English  doctor  called  “congestion  of  the  lungs.” 

Gabrielle’s  mother,  Madame  Theodore  Diodati,  was  very  kind 
and  brought  soup  for  the  invalid,  and  Mrs.  Bacon  stopped  at 
the  hotel  to  enquire  about  him  every  Sunday  morning  when 
she  came  in  town  for  the  Church  service.  The  Bacons  lived  in 
a  pleasant  country  house  at  Petit  Saconnex.  David  had  been  in 
Mrs.  Bacon’s  Bible  class,  and  to  cheer  him  she  would  bring  with 
her  a  tiny  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  and  a  card  printed  in  colors, 
with  a  verse  of  Scripture  in  French,  and  bearing  a  design  of  the 
same  blossoms  composing  the  bouquet.  One  week  it  might  be 
snow-drops,  with  a  card  to  match;  another  week  primroses,  or 
violets  or  diminutive  daisies,  the  “Wee,  crimson  tipped  flower” 
of  which  Burns  wrote. 

As  spring  advanced  and  my  brother’s  convalescence  was  rather 
slow,  my  parents  decided  to  take  him  to  Paris  in  the  month 
of  June  for  a  change.  Robert  and  I  went  to  board  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Marets,  on  the  Quai  des  Eaux  Vives.  Of  an  old 
fashioned  type,  the  house,  with  a  little  garden,  was  in  a  quiet 
street  running  back  from  the  lake. 

It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  my  school  mistress  had  such 
delightful  parents,  who  seemed  fond  of  children.  Her  father  was 


a  retired  pastor  of  the  Eglise  Evangeliqice,  After  supper,  as  the 
weather  was  getting  very  warm,  we  all  gathered  out  of  doors. 
The  old  gentleman,  with  his  calm,  benign  face,  and  the  old  lady, 
with  hers  framed  in  the  fluted  ruffles  of  her  white  cap,  sat  in 
garden  chairs,  their  backs  to  the  house  wall.  The  younger 
members  of  the  family  were  grouped  between  the  open  front 
door  and  grape  arbor.  Robert  and  I  sat  together  somewhat  apart 
from  the  others. 

^‘Comme  ces  enfants  sont  tranquilles!**  exclaimed  Mile.  Louisa 
Maret,  who  was  housekeeper,  and  looked  after  things  in  general. 
We  both  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

It  was  true  that,  at  nightfall,  we  had  nostalgic  yearnings  for 
our  own  family  circle,  from  which  we  were  temporarily  sep¬ 
arated,  but  the  morning  found  us  cheerful  and  eager  to  climb 
the  hill  to  our  respective  schools. 

At  the  end  of  June  our  parents  and  brother  David  returned 
after  a  charming  trip,  and  we  were  all  again  together  in  the 
hotel. 

Vacation  time  had  come,  and  the  question  cropped  up  as  to 
where  we  should  spend  the  summer. 

Our  Genevese  friends  recommended  Champery  in  the  Canton 
du  Valais.  It  was  a  little  mountain  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Dent  du  Midi,  with  good  accommodations  for  travellers,  lovely 
surroundings  and  fine  air,  so  to  Champery  we  went. 

Taking  the  boat  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  then  the  train 
to  Monthey  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  we  ascended  by  diligence  over 
mountain  roads  to  a  simple  country  hotel  in  the  one  street  of 
the  village.  On  either  side  was  a  long  row  of  chalets  built  rather 
close  to  each  other,  and  behind  them  lay  the  cultivated  fields. 
The  natives,  in  the  upkeep  of  their  prosperous  small  farms,  wore 
a  contented  expression,  though  the  work  was  heavy.  It  was 
shared  by  the  peasant  women,  who  wore  a  red  kerchief  on  the 
head,  and  solnetimes  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat.  One  could  see 
them  occupied  with  their  agricultural  tasks.  While  digging  they 
discarded  the  feminine  skirt  and  wore  a  pair  of  cloth  trousers 
of  the  same  pattern  as  the  men’s. 

People  of  different  nationalities  frequented  the  place.  Among 
the  delightful  Swiss  families  there  was  also  a  fair  mingling  of 
congenial  English,  and  all  the  visitors  were  kindly  disposed 
toward  one  another. 
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At  this  time  Champery,  as  I  have  already  described  it,  was  a 
restful  spot,  and  our  family  found  many  pleasant  ways  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  summer  season.  There  were  short  excursions  to  a  given 
point  where  magnificent  views  of  the  Alps  could  be  obtained. 
For  those  who  were  fond  of  climbing,  there  were  mountain  peaks 
to  conquer,  and  others,  who  liked  moderate  exercise,  could  enjoy 
lovely  walks  and  drives. 

Distinguished  visitors  often  appeared  at  the  little  mountain 
hostelry.  Among  the  most  interesting  was  Miss  Frances  Ridley 
Havergal,  the  well  known  hymn  writer.  To  my  knowledge  we 
have  no  less  than  seven  of  her  beautiful  hymns  in  our  Episcopal 
Hymnal.  She  was  rather  small  in  stature,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
wore  her  light  hair  in  curls,  shoulder  length,  and  was  very 
musical.  One  evening  she  was  asked  to  sing,  and  while  some  one 
played  her  accompaniment,  she  stood  beside  the  piano  with  a 
rapt  expression  on  her  uplifted  face,  like  a  mediaeval  saint. 

I  found  the  Swiss  girls  very  sociable  and  friendly,  full  of 
gaiety  and  mirth. 

One  evening  when  the  sunset  glow  had  faded  from  the  lofty 
snow-covered  slopes  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  they  asked  me  to 
join  them  in  a  game  of  **Bete  None**  It  was  like  “Hide  and  Seek,*’ 
only  the  fun  seemed  to  consist  in  alarming  each  other.  We  hid 
in  the  shrubbery  of  the  hotel  garden,  while  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  was  set  to  look  for  us.  Hearing  approaching  footsteps  a 
girl  behind  a  clump  of  bushes  would  fly  out  suddenly,  like  a 
partridge  from  covert,  and  in  as  gruff  a  tone  of  voice  as  she 
could  command,  would  shout,  Bete  Noire!  To  the  seeker  it  was 
startling,  especially  at  dusk.  Soon,  from  all  sides,  came  cries  of 
Bete  Noire  and  peals  of  laughter. 

Darkness  now  was  fast  closing  in.  Almost  on  the  verge  of 
hysterics,  with  a  subconscious  fear  that  the  black  beast  might 
actually  materialize,  we  decided  to  take  refuge  indoors.  Those 
who  had  risen  early  that  morning  to  go  mountain  climbing, 
probably  went  directly  to  their  rooms,  while  the  others  joined 
various  groups  in  the  salon,  content  to  sit  still,  after  the  exciting 
game,  and  listen  to  the  conversation  of  their  elders. 

There  were  some  cousins  of  the  Diodatis  who  had  rooms  in 
a  chalet  on  the  village  street,  and  took  their  meals  in  the  hotel. 
We  made  their  acquaintance,  and  found  them  very  pleasant. 
They  were  Monsieur  and  Madame  Masse,  Mademoiselle  Lily 
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Rilliet  and  her  niece,  Rosalie  Rilliet,  a  girl  about  my  own 
age. 

Mile  Lily  Rilliet  spoke  English  remarkably  well,  was  very 
talented,  with  a  most  amiable  disposition,  and  painted  in  water 
colors.  The  last  accomplishment  was  a  bond  between  us.  She 
told  me  later  that  soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  hotel,  in  referring 
to  me,  her  aunt,  Mme.  Masse  remarked:  “If  that  young  lady 
were  not  an  American,  I  would  say  she  was  a  Diodati.”  This, 
on  account  of  my  somewhat  heavy  eye-brows,  a  characteristic 
of  the  Diodati  family. 

Rosalie  was  attractive,  with  a  sweet  expression,  and  gentle 
manner.  I  became  very  fond  of  her  as  time  went  on.  One  day 
we  were  standing  in  the  swing  facing  each  other,  holding  the 
ropes,  and  putting  one  foot  on  the  ground  at  intervals  to  give 
the  impetus. 

As  we  swung  back  and  forth,  we  professed  a  mutual  attach¬ 
ment,  regretting  that  we  were  soon  to  part,  for  Rosalie’s  visit 
with  her  aunt  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  she  was  going  back 
to  her  people  in  Berne. 

Early  one  morning  I  was  aware  of  my  room  having  been 
entered.  Unable  to  rouse  myself,  I  yet  heard  distinctly  someone 
say  in  a  whisper,  “/e  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu*il  faut  faire** — ^another 
person  replied,  and  the  door  was  softly  shut. 

I  awoke  immediately  and,  imagining  what  had  happened, 
dressed  quickly,  and  went  downstairs  to  breakfast  hoping  to 
find  Lily  Rilliet. 

When  I  found  her,  to  my  question  whether  Rosalie  had  been 
to  see  me  that  morning  as  I  thought  I  had  heard  someone  in  my 
room,  she  answered:  “Yes,  and  I  was  with  her.  Rosalie  came 
to  say  goodbye,  but  you  were  asleep,  and  she  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  you” — I  explained  how  sorry  I  was  to  have  missed  a 
few  last  words  of  farewell. 

Dear  Rosalie,  sweet  child!  We  never  met  again,  but  she  “left 
a  trail  of  light  behind  her.” 

When  it  came  time  for  our  family  to  leave  the  mountains  and 
seek  the  lower  levels — we  decided  to  remain  at  the  east  end  of 
the  lake,  where  the  climate  was  more  salubrious  than  at  Geneva, 
so  my  Father  and  Mother  engaged  rooms  in  a  hotel  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  view,  at  Cheminin-sur-Vevey. 

The  schools  in  the  vicinity  had  a  high  reputation.  At  Montreux 
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David  entered  a  boarding  school  that  had  been  well  recom¬ 
mended,  and  Robert,  as  a  day  scholar,  attended  a  select  one 
at  Vevey,  within  walking  distance  of  the  hotel. 

There  were  two  sisters,  elderly  ladies  and  very  kind,  who  kept 
a  small  private  school  for  girls,  and  this  I  attended. 

David  spent  Sundays  with  us  at  the  hotel,  and  we  all  made 
sure  that  he  was  having  a  good,  nourishing  midday  meal,  for 
he  complained  of  not  getting  sufficient  food,  which  caused  my 
mother  much  anxiety.  David  said  he  had  asked  two  or  three  of 
his  classmates  if  they  had  enough  to  eat,  and  one  of  them 
admitted  that  sometimes  he  did  feel  hungry. 

Papa  and  Mamma  called  one  day  at  the  school.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  with  the  head  master.  Mamma  ventured  to 
enquire  if  he  did  not  think  that  growing  boys  needed  more 
substantial  meals  than  adults:  “Not  in  this  climate,”  came  the 
positive  and  laconic  reply,  so  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said,  and  she  left  with  disquieting  thoughts. 

When  my  brother  was  again  spending  Sunday  with  the  family, 
he  reported  that  some  of  the  pupils  had  been  quarantined,  owing 
to  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever. 

My  parents  decided  at  once  that  their  son  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  school. 

After  breakfast  of  coffee  and  rolls,  with  butter  and  honey,  I 
walked  down,  every  weekday,  a  winding  cart  road  through  the 
vineyards — paved  with  cobblestones,  and  with  a  high  wall  on 
either  side — past  St.  Martin’s  Church  to  the  edge  of  the  town, 
and  to  my  little  school.  Here  the  instruction  was  excellent,  and 
the  prevailing  atmosphere  one  of  good  fellowship.  The  girls  were 
friendly,  like  those  of  Mile.  Maret’s  extemat  in  Geneva,  and  the 
curriculum  was  about  the  same. 

I  remember  so  well  the  composition  class.  The  pupils  sub¬ 
mitted  their  themes  to  the  professor,  who  read  them  aloud  and 
made  corrections.  When  my  turn  came,  amused  glances  were 
cast  in  my  direction,  for  they  knew  I  was  likely  to  make  funny 
mistakes  in  French.  On  one  occasion  Monsieur  Favre  asked  me 
where  I  had  found  a  certain  expression,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
never  heard  before.  I  replied:  “In  the  dictionary.”  “Ah!”  he 
answered,  “there  are  doubtless  words  in  the  dictionary  with 
which  I  am  unfamiliar”  and  proceeded  to  substitute  a  common- 
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place  word  for  my  unusual  one.  There  was  some  embarrassment 
on  my  part,  but  I  laughed  with  the  others. 

The  holidays  were  approaching  and  our  family  was  invited 
to  a  Christmas  Tree  party  at  my  bother  Robert’s  school.  We 
spent  a  delightful  evening.  Among  the  boys  I  met  there  was  a 
Prince  Troubetskoy,  aged  fifteen,  of  the  noted  Russian  family 
of  that  name.  He  brought  me  a  number  of  presents.  At  every 
offering  making  a  trip  to  where  I  was  sitting  with  Mamma,  in 
a  group,  at  a  distance  from  the  tree.  Soon  I  had  a  lapful  of  gifts 
both  useful  and  ornamental. 

Then  I  began  to  fear  lest  I  should  be  criticized.  It  might  look 
as  if  I  intended  to  carry  away  more  than  my  share  of  the  pretty 
articles  provided  for  the  guests! 

Instantly  I  resolved,  should  the  prince  come  again,  not  to 
accept  another,  no  matter  how  tempting  the  gift  might  be. 

Sure  enough,  presently  he  came  sauntering  along,  and  twirling 
in  his  fingers  the  stem  of  an  artificial  bunch  of  grapes.  These  he 
held  out  as  he  stood  before  me.  I  shook  my  head,  saying  “No, 
thank  you” — “You  know  they  are  not  real,”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “but  I  don’t  care  for  them,  thank  you.” 

The  Prince  was  a  good-natured  lad,  and  did  not  take  offense 
at  my  gaucherie,  but  advanced  to  help  me  on  with  my  cloak 
when  we  were  leaving. 

In  Mamma’s  weekly  letter  to  Grandma  in  New  York  she 
mentioned  the  pleasant  Christmas  party  at  the  boys’  school,  and 
the  Russian  prince  who  had  been  so  polite. 

A  reply  came  in  due  time  with  the  admonition — “Beware  of 
Russian  princes!” 

Our  second  winter  in  Europe  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
first  one  in  Geneva,  the  weather,  for  the  most  part,  being 
unusually  mild  during  our  stay  in  Vevey. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  in  emulation  of  the  higher  peaks 
that  had  worn  a  white  mantle  all  summer,  the  summits  of  the 
lower  range  of  mountains  donned  a  veil  of  powdery  snow.  The 
air  became  crisp  and  invigorating.  It  was  a  joy  to  study  the 
varying  aspects  of  nature  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  this  favored 
corner  of  Switzerland! 

I  find  recorded  among  my  notes  a  wonderful  sunset  on 
November  3rd. 
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The  sky  was  flecked  with  tiny  red  clouds.  The  distant  moun¬ 
tains  were  blue  in  color,  the  nearer  ones  purple,  and  long  grayish 
purple  streaks  accented  the  deep  red  glow  given  the  lake  by 
the  reflected  light  in  a  brilliant  and  harmonious  composition. 
(These  are  not  my  simple  words  in  the  original  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion;  I  have  adopted  a  more  mature  phraseology!) 

On  November  10th  we  had  our  first  flurry  of  snow,  followed 
later  by  two  or  three  light  snow-falls,  but  in  January  one  found 
growing  in  the  grass,  primroses,  and  daisies,  the  small  variety, 
its  white  petals  with  a  tinge  of  red  at  the  tips. 

Toward  the  end  of  January  my  parents,  having  planned  a 
tour  of  Italy,  decided  to  take  me  with  them. 

Robert,  from  a  day  scholar,  became  a  boarder  at  his  school 
in  Vevey,  and  we  spent  a  few  days  in  Geneva,  leaving  David 
with  the  Maret  family,  on  our  way  to  the  south  of  France. 

As  this  account  is  only  an  outline  sketch  of  my  early  years 
I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  all  that  we 
saw  in  our  travels  from  Lyons  to  Nice  (where  we  arrived  in  time 
to  see  the  Carnival),  and  the  interesting  cities  in  Italy  from 
Genoa  to  Naples. 

The  wonderful  galleries  with  world  famous  paintings,  the 
classic  Roman  ruins,  the  unexcelled  statuary  and  antique  sculp¬ 
ture  exhibited  in  the  Vatican,  the  Catacombs,  and  our  visits  to 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum  and  other  historic  sites  were  a  revelation 
to  me. 

Mamma  had  her  misgivings  lest  I  were  too  young  to  appre¬ 
ciate  my  advantages,  but  I  kept  a  diary  and  conscientiously 
studied  the  guide-book,  so,  with  a  retentive  memory,  the  seeds 
of  knowledge,  culled  in  Italy,  I  trust  did  not  altogether  fall  on 
unfruitful  soil. 

In  the  Naples  Museum  we  were  impressed  with  the  almost 
unbelievable  culture  of  the  ancient  Latin  race  as  evidenced  by 
the  skilled  workmanship  of  ordinary  objects  of  household  use, 
made  of  silver  or  bronze  and  brought  to  light  by  the  spade  in 
excavations. 

Besides  the  villas  of  princely  origin,  each  with  a  beautiful 
park  and  appurtenances,  we  visited  many  palaces  of  various 
degrees  of  grandeur. 

At  Lucca  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Diodati  palace 
then  owned  by  Count  Orsetti. 
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Our  guide  informed  us  that  he  was  not  sure  if  on  that  day  we 
would  be  admitted,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  would  enquire  at  the 
door. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  we  approached  the  palace  a 
gentleman  emerged,  and  turned  up  the  street  ahead  of  us. 
Exclaiming:  “There  goes  the  Count  now,  I  will  ask  him,”  the 
guide  hastened  to  overtake  the  retreating  figure,  and  returned 
to  say  that  Count  Orsetti  had  graciously  given  him  permission 
to  show  the  American  family  over  his  residence. 

We  enjoyed  very  much  seeing  the  richly  furnished  interior  of 
the  palace. 

After  having  been  about  five  months  in  Italy  we  crossed  the 
frontier  by  way  of  the  Simplon  Pass,  and  June  found  us  again 
in  Vevey,  where  Robert,  looking  very  well,  met  us  at  the  station. 

David  came  from  Geneva  speaking  French  as  if  it  were  his 
native  language,  and  we  were  happy  to  be  together  again. 

Our  family  having  become  enamoured  of  Vevey  decided  to 
make  it  our  headquarters  until  late  in  the  year  when  we  planned 
going  to  Tours  in  France. 

Through  our  friend.  Mademoiselle  Rilliet,  a  governess  was 
sent  to  us  from  Geneva,  consequently  my  brothers  and  I  could 
resume  our  studies  during  the  summer  months.  Moreover,  this 
lady.  Mademoiselle  Rosier,  was  of  a  suitable  age  to  act  as 
chaperon  on  occasion. 

My  parents  were  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  Switzerland  before 
leaving  the  country.  When  the  subject  was  broached,  and  an 
itinerary  consulted,  Robert  claimed  the  privilege  of  going  with 
them.  He  said  it  was  his  turn  to  take  a  trip,  so  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  join  the  travellers. 

They  visited  many  attractive  places,  including  Thun,  Lucerne 
and  Interlaken,  returning  to  Vevey  after  a  fortnight. 

It  was  not  until  December  that  we  finally  left  for  Tours, 
breaking  the  journey  at  Geneva. 

Mamma  mentioned  to  the  clerk  at  Lombard  and  Odier’s  bank 
that  we  had  the  intention  of  spending  the  winter  at  Tours,  and 
gave  him  the  address  for  forwarding  letters.  She  was  much 
amused  when  he  said:  “They  speak  very  poor  French  there!” 
meaning  fure. 

In  fact,  we  had  heard  that  even  the  little  street  gamins  spoke 
the  language  correctly. 
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About  this  time  Colonel  John  Lyon  Gardiner  was  in  Europe 
with  his  wife  and  young  family. 

Sometimes  the  two  colonels’*  letters  became  interchanged  and 
sent  to  the  wrong  address,  through  carelessness,  but  we  did  not 
meet,  as  our  paths  led  in  different  directions. 

Lion,  eldest  son  of  Col.  J.  L.  Gardiner,  was  born  in  Stuttgart, 
Germany.  My  great  uncle,  Samuel  Buell  Gardiner  was,  at  this 
time,  proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island. 

When  we  reached  Tours,  my  brothers  entered  the  Lycee,  and 
I  received  instruction  from  a  visiting  governess,  whose  sister 
gave  me  piano  lessons. 

I  also  attended  a  cours  de  jeunes  filles.  It  was  a  class  in  a 
studio  where  the  professor  gave  lessons  in  drawing  from  plaster 
casts. 

Later  I  went  to  another  studio  to  learn  fan-painting  from  an 
artist  who  specialized  in  this  branch  of  art.  She  was  a  plump 
little  woman,  and  her  name,  Madame  Mouchette,  seemed  not 
inappropriate. 

The  scholastic  year  at  the  Lycee  did  not  close  until  August, 
so  my  brothers’  vacation  was  delayed,  but  we  managed  to  find 
time  for  excursions  in  the  beautiful  Touraine  country,  visiting 
many  of  the  chateaux. 

On  August  7th  we  left  for  the  coast  of  Brittany,  stopping  a 
few  days  at  St.  Malo  while  looking  for  rooms  at  Dinard.  This 
fashionable  summer  watering  place  is  within  easy  reach  by  boat. 
However,  it  was  crowded,  no  accommodations  could  be  had,  and 
we  finally  decided  to  go  to  a  little  primitive  hotel  at  Parame, 
frequented  by  French  people  only.  We  saw  no  English  or  Ameri¬ 
cans  there.  Situated  a  few  miles  by  carriage  from  St.  Malo,  the 
beach  was  beautiful,  and  we  found  the  bathing  excellent. 

On  September  5th  we  boarded  a  little  steamer  and  landed  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey.  As  the  Pomme  d’Or,  in  the  town  of  St, 
Helier,  was  full,  we  took  lodgings,  and  had  our  meals  in  the  hotel. 
During  our  stay  of  twelve  days  we  scoured  the  countryside,  see¬ 
ing  everything  that  was  worth  seeing.  Whenever  we  drove  out 
from  St.  Helier  we  admired  the  landscape,  so  attractive  in  its 
verdure,  and  in  which  the  meadows,  with  grazing  cattle  of  pure 
Jersey  stock,  were  a  prominent  feature.  There  were  also  lovely 

*  My  father  was  given  the  rank  of  Colonel  when,  in  his  youth,  he  became 
aide-de-camp  to  President  Tyler. 
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shaded  lanes,  the  trees  forming  a  canopy  overhead  with  their 
interlacing  branches. 

Neat  cottages  looked  picturesque  in  a  rustic  setting.  Often  one 
noticed  a  fuchsia,  which  in  this  moist  climate  will  grow  into  a 
tree,  planted  beside  the  housedoor. 

The  home  of  the  "‘Jersey  Lily,'*  Mrs.  Langtry,  Court  Beauty, 
was  pointed  out  to  us. 

We  visited  Mount  Orgueil  Castle,  where  it  has  been  said 
Charles  II  resided  for  a  short  time  when  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
Isle.  One  day  while  driving,  we  stopped  to  see  some  Druidical 
remains,  and  then  went  on  to  a  cliff,  where  we  enjoyed  an  exten¬ 
sive  view. 

The  air  from  over  the  water  was  delightfully  fresh,  and  a  faint 
outline  of  Guernsey  was  visible. 

At  Fort  Regent,  which  towers  above  St,  Helier,  we  made 
the  tour  of  the  ramparts  accompanied  by  a  soldier,  who  was 
acquainted  with  our  hemisphere,  having  been  at  one  time,  he 
said,  stationed  in  Canada. 

There  was  a  fine  view  of  the  Channel,  and  the  country — one 
could  see  Fort  Elizabeth  on  a  far  projecting  promontory — 
Victoria  College,  etc.,  in  the  town. 

Once,  by  moonlight,  we  strolled  on  the  Esplanade,  near  the 
port.  It  was  a  lovely  evening. 

If  one  happened  to  be  sitting  indoors  on  a  Saturday  night, 
a  continuous  tramp  of  feet  could  be  heard  in  the  street — from 
all  the  country  round,  it  seemed  to  be  the  custom  for  the  natives 
to  come  into  St.  Helier  for  shopping  and  diversion.  The  Sabbath 
was  kept  as  strictly  as  in  London — every  place  closed. 

When  we  were  leaving  Tours  we  told  the  hotel  proprietor’s  wife 
where  we  had  planned  to  travel,  and  she  said:  “Oh,  don’t  go  to 
Jersey.  It  is  there  you  will  find  people  who  are  not  wanted  in 
England,  and  those  who  are  not  wanted  in  France.”  In  short, 
undesirables.  Nevertheless,  heedless  of  her  advice  we  went,  and 
never  regretted  it. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  we  saw  nothing  untoward,  or  likely 
to  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  good  character  of  those  persons 
with  whom  we  came  in  contact. 

From  Jersey  we  took  a  steamer  to  Granville  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  and  then  went  direct  by  train  to  Paris  to  visit  the 
Exposition,  which  was  wonderfully  interesting. 
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In  the  grounds  was  set  up  the  head  of  Bartholdi’s  statue  of 
**Liberty  enlightening  the  World,*  a  gift  from  the  French  nation 
to  the  United  States  now  decorating  the  harbor  of  New  York — 
one  could  ascend  to  the  diadem  and  look  out  of  the  little  win¬ 
dows.  There  were  crowds  everywhere,  an  animated  scene.  We 
did  much  sightseeing  also  in  Paris  itself,  where  the  streets  were 
filled  with  vehicles. 

On  our  way  back  to  Tours  we  stopped  two  days  at  Blois,  and 
visited  the  historic  Chateau,  where  Catherine  and  Marie  de 
Medici  lived,  and  the  Duke  de  Guise  was  assassinated. 

We  drove  out  to  the  Chateau  de  Chambord,  an  enormous 
building  begun  by  Francis  I  in  1526. 

On  returning  to  Tours,  my  brothers  resumed  their  studies  at 
the  Lycee,  and  I  with  my  visiting  governess. 

In  May  of  the  following  year  my  parents  left  for  a  tour  of 
Spain.  I  stayed  in  the  family  of  my  teacher  and  my  brothers 
went  to  board  at  the  home  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Dupin 
de  St.  Andre.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  pastor  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  at  Tours,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family 
in  the  south  of  France. 

Papa  and  Mamma  travelled  all  through  Spain,  and  even 
crossed  over  to  Tangier  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  They 
were  away  about  a  month. 

Having  made  preparations  to  return  to  America  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  that  year,  we  took  our  final  departure  from  Tours  in 
July,  spending  a  few  days  in  Paris  on  our  way  to  England.  We 
went  from  Havre  to  Southamption  by  the  night  boat  on  Au¬ 
gust  first,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  same  month,  by  boat 
again  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

We  had  lodgings  at  Hyde,  and  were  very  comfortable.  With 
a  little  private  dining  room  in  our  suite,  it  was  quiet  and  ex¬ 
clusive.  Every  morning  after  breakfast  there  would  be  a  knock 
on  the  door  and  when  given  permission  to  enter,  the  landlady 
would  appear  and  respectfully  ask  for  marketing  orders.  After 
mentioning  beef,  lamb  or  a  fowl,  she  would  say  “And  what 
would  you  like  from  the  green-grocer’s.  Sir?”  Of  vegetables  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  great  variety,  and  we  sometimes  had  vege¬ 
table  marrow,  faute  de  mieux.  For  the  entremet  or  “sweet,”  we 
had  puddings,  or  the  ubiquitous  gooseberry  tart.  It  was  plain 
food,  but  well  cooked  and  nourishing. 
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We  enjoyed  our  walks  and  drives.  Several  times  we  missed 
seeing  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  in  residence  at  Osborne  House. 

On  coming  in,  the  landlady  met  us,  and  said:  “Did  you  see 
Her  Majesty?  She  drove  down  High  Street  past  this  house?” — 
“No,  when  was  that,  and  how  did  she  look?”  “Oh,  Her  Majesty 
passed  only  about  half  an  hour  ago,  dressed  very  simply,  and 
wearing  a  little  cottage  bonnet,” — whatever  that  might  be. 

We  left  for  Portsmouth  on  September  5th.  The  steamboat 
crossing  was  short,  as  Portsmouth  is  plainly  visible  from  Ryde. 
Then  we  went  on  by  rail  to  Brighton,  and  from  there,  after  two 
or  three  days,  to  London,  where  we  remained  about  five  weeks. 

From  London  we  went  to  Windsor,  Oxford,  Leamington,  and 
from  there  drove  out  to  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth.  Then  visited 
Warwick  Castle,  before  going  to  Liverpool,  whence  we  sailed, 
on  October  23rd,  for  America. 

It  was  our  fate  to  experience  a  very  rough  voyage  in  the 
“Britannic”  (no  longer  in  existence)  and  we  reached  New  York 
on  November  3rd. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  Noble  Family  of  Diodati 

There  is  an  old  book  in  the  library  of  Yale  University, 
“Diodate’s  Annotations,”  the  gift  of  William  Diodate  to  the 
Collegiate  School  of  Saybrook  in  1715.  This  is  the  first  mention 
of  William  Diodate’s  name  in  America.  He  had  come  here  from 
England  somewhat  earlier,  whether  for  faith  or  for  fortune  we 
do  not  know.  His  purchase  of  a  lot  in  New  Haven  is  recorded 
May  23,  1717.  Two  years  later  the  town  records  of  that  place 
say  he  bought  a  half  acre  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Church 
Streets,  where  later  stood  “the  blue  meeting  house.”  He  sold  the 
lot  in  January  1720,  and  in  February  of  the  same  year  married 
Sarah  Dunbar,  daughter  of  John  Dunbar  of  New  Haven. 

The  following  May  William  and  Sarah  bought  a  home  lot  on 
State  Street,  consisting  of  one  and  a  fourth  acres.  They  paid 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  lot  with  a  house  and  small  barn  on 
the  property.  It  is  easy  to  picture  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
present  Court  Street  with  only  a  house  and  small  barn  upon  it 
and  a  vacant  lot  beyond.  Eight  years  later  William  bought  the 
vacant  lot  for  seventy-five  pounds.  He  had  opened  a  shop  and 
“traded  in  articles  of  gold  and  silver.”  It  is  possible  he  was  a 
silversmith,  for  Sarah  in  her  old  age  gave  a  silver  communion 
tankard  to  the  First  Church  of  New  Haven.  William  prospered, 
and  we  find  him  buying  from  year  to  year  more  and  more  land 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Their  only  child  was  Elizabeth, 
named  for  a  beloved  sister  in  England. 

William  Diodate’s  Bible  is  still  in  existence,  owned  by  Sarah 
Diodati  Gardiner,  who  is  also  the  owner  of  the  portrait  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  William’s  sister.  She  never  came  to  this  country.  In  his 
own  handwriting  we  may  read  part  of  his  family  record: 

“William  Diodate’s  book,  Aug.  24,  1728.  The  owners 
of  this  book  have  been  1.  Mr.  John  Wicker;  2.  Aider- 
man  Cranne  of  Lrondon  who  married  his  only  child; 

3.  John  Morton,  Esquire,  her  second  husband;  4.  Mr. 

John  Diodate  who  married  his  eldest  daughter  (Eliza¬ 
beth  Morton) ;  5.  Dr.  John  Diodate,  M.D.,  his  eldest 
son;  6.  Elizabeth  Diodate,  his  sister,  and  by  her  given 
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to  7.  William  Diodate  her  brother  Aug.  ye.  24, 1728;  8. 

And  by  him  given  to  his  dear  and  only  child  (the  rest 
in  another  hand  writing) ,  Elizabeth  Diodate,  who  was 
married  July  26,  1744  to  Mr.  Stephen  Johnson  of 
Newark  in  East  Jersie,  etc.  etc.” 

William  must  have  lost  contact  with  his  English  family,  for 
when  he  returned  to  them  in  later  prosperous  years  he  found 
that  his  father  John  and  brother  John  had  both  died.  No  one 
had  known  where  he  (William)  was  in  America  and  the  Court 
had  counted  him  dead  also.  All  property  had  gone  to  his  sister, 
Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  Anthony  (?)  Scarlett.  She  tried  to  atone 
to  her  brother  by  offering  “to  supply  his  store  in  New  Haven 
with  goods  as  long  as  she  lived.” 

William’s  will,  made  in  1747,  was  proved  May  13,  1751.  Sarah 
survived  her  husband  at  least  thirteen  years.  The  early  graves 
in  the  Public  Square  of  New  Haven  were  removed  from  the  path 
of  progress  to  Grove  Street  Cemetery  in  1821.  William’s  grave 
is  recorded  but  the  stone  is  lost.  Sarah’s  stone  remains  to  testify 
that  she,  “the  relict  of  William  Diodate,  departed  this  life  the 
25th  of  April  1764,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.” 

Sister  Elizabeth  Scarlett  fulfilled  her  promise  to  her  brother, 
for  she  continued  her  supply  to  the  store  as  long  as  Sarah  lived. 
At  her  own  death  she  left  substantial  legacies  to  the  children 
of  her  niece,  Elizabeth  Diodate,  then  the  wife  of  Reverend 
Stephen  Johnson  of  Lyme,  Connecticut. 

William’s  will  had  left  his  property  to  his  wife  and  daughter 
with  an  interesting  exception,  which  gave  a  clue  to  the  history 
of  the  Diodati  family  in  Europe.  The  bequest  reads, 

“All  such  books  as  I  shall  die  possessed  of  which  shall 
have  the  following  Lattin  words  wrote  in  them  with 
my  own  handwriting,  ‘Usque  quo  Domine,*  I  give  to 
my  said  son-in-law,  Mr.  Stephen  Johnson  to  use  and 
improve  during  his  natural  life,  and  at  his  death  I 
devise  ye  same  to  my  grandson  Diodate  Johnson  to 
be  at  his  disposal  forever.”  There  were  seventy-six 
volumes  largely  theological  works,  among  them  “Mr. 

Diodate’s  Annotations”  and  “Le  Mercier’s  History  of 
Geneva.” 

William’s  possession  of  Diodate’s  “Annotations”  has  made  it 
possible  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  English  family  with  their 
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author,  the  learned  theologian,  Jean  Diodati  who  was  born  in 
Geneva  in  1576  and  was  brother  to  William’s  great  grandfather, 
Theodore,  who  left  Geneva  and  went  to  England.  Many  family 
papers  in  the  Geneva  family  prove  that  the  Diodates  were 
originally  Diodati,  an  Italian  family  of  high  rank  dating  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  must  go  to  the  western  slopes  of  the  Appenines  in  Tuscany 
to  find  the  founder  of  the  family,  Cornelio.  In  the  year  1300  he 
moved  from  his  castle  town  of  Coreglia  to  Lucca,  twenty  miles 
below,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sercho.  Fortifications  begun  there  in 
1302  remain  to  this  day.  Lucca,  even  in  1300,  had  a  long  history. 
It  was  here  that  Julius  Caesar  held  his  conference  with  Crassus 
and  Pompey.  The  plain  was  fertile  and  the  river  Sercho  fur¬ 
nished  good  water  power.  The  Diodati  flourished  through  several 
generations  to  Michele  born  in  1510.  He  married  Anna,  daughter 
of  Martin  Buonovisi  of  Lyons,  France.  In  the  year  1541  Charles 
V  of  Germany,  who  had  overthrown  Italian  independence,  came 
to  Lucca  for  a  conference  with  Pope  Paul  the  Third.  Michele, 
Gonfalonier  or  chief  magistrate,  entertained  the  Emperor  in  his 
palace.  The  Diodati  family,  while  not  breaking  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  was  known  to  favor  the  reformed  church  in  Lucca. 
The  Emperor  for  personal  ambition  was  tolerant  toward  it.  This 
may  have  been  one  reason  while  Charles  V  chose  to  lodge  with 
Michele  Diodati.  The  sequel  of  his  visit  is  a  tradition  in  the 
Diodati  family.  During  his  stay  at  the  palace  a  son  was  born 
to  Anna,  wife  of  Michele.  The  Emperor  stood  godfather  to  the 
child  and  gave  him  his  own  name.  The  pope  baptized  the  baby 
Carolo,  and  the  Emperor  gave  him  the  lordship  of  two  countries 
and  a  quartering  of  the  imperial  arms.  Not  content  with  these 
favors  he  gave  the  baby  one  of  his  insignia  of  diamonds  from 
the  royal  necklace. 

Carolo,  under  such  a  lucky  star,  grew  to  manhood  and  was 
sent  to  Lyons,  France  to  learn  banking  in  the  house  of  The 
Buonovisi,  his  mother’s  people.  The  seeds  of  Protestantism 
found  quick  growth  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  and  while  in 
Lyons  he  attended  the  reformed  church.  When,  in  1572,  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  spread  from  Paris  through  the 
provinces,  Carolo  fled  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he  was  wel 
corned  by  the  church  of  Italian  refugees.  A  younger  brother, 
Ottoviano,  continued  to  live  in  the  old  home  in  Italy,  and  his 
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family  carried  on  the  honors  in  their  native  country.  “There  is 
in  Geneva  a  folio  bound  in  crimson  velvet  which  recounts  the 
dignities  of  the  Diodati  family  and  confirms  to  it  the  title  of 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  On  one  of  its  pages  is  a  fine 
illumination  of  the  family  arms,  the  shield  being  placed  on  the 
imperial  eagle.” 

Carolo,  however,  seems  to  have  cast  his  lot  with  the  exiles, 
who  for  consciences’  sake  did  not  return  to  their  native  country 
but  took  up  their  abode  in  Geneva.  His  second  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  children  was  Marie,  daughter  of  Vincenzo  Mai. 
They  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  daughters  married 
into  families  of  fellow  exiles.  Of  the  sons  we  know  the  stories  of 
only  two,  but  the  two  with  whose  lives  we  are  most  concerned, — 
Theodore  born  1574,  and  Jean  in  1576. 

Jean,  the  younger  brother  lived  all  his  life  in  Geneva  and 
became  a  doctor  of  theology  when  only  nineteen.  He  translated 
the  Bible  into  Italian  when  twenty-seven,  and  later  made  a 
French  translation  from  the  Italian.  He  died  in  1649.  It  was  his 
“Annotations”  that  William  Diodate  left  in  his  will  to  his  grand¬ 
son,  Diodate  Johnson  in  America. 

Theodore  studied  medicine  and  as  a  young  man  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  where  he  became  an  eminent  physician.  He  married  twice, 
both  “ladies  of  birth  and  fortune.”  Abigail,  the  second  wife,  was 
probably  the  mother  of  his  sons,  John — grandfather  of  William 
the  American  emigrant,  Charles  the  youthful  friend  of  John 
Milton,  and  Philadelphia  who  studied  medicine  and  died  unmar¬ 
ried.  Dr.  Theodore  died  at  seventy-six,  “a  cheery,  active  veteran, 
with  courtly  and  gallant  Italian  ways  to  the  last.” 

The  name  bceame  anglicized  and  has  come  down  to  us  through 
England  as  Diodate.  William  Diodate’s  grandfather  John,  only 
surviving  son  of  Dr.  Theodore,  was  married  first  to  Isabel  Under¬ 
wood,  and  second  to  one  Sarah,  the  mother  of  William’s  father, 
John.  Of  William’s  father,  John,  we  know  only  that  he,  born 
about  1660,  married  for  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Morton  of 
Tottenham,  County  of  Middlesex.  At  the  time  of  his  second 
marriage,  he  was  listed  as  living  in  St.  Andrew,  Aldershot,  Lon¬ 
don,  merchant,  widower,  aged  about  30.  Their  three  children 
were  John,  who  studied  medicine  and  died  unmarried,  William, 
who  came  to  America,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  “a  gentleman 
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by  the  name  of  Scarlett.*  probably  Anthony  S.”  Scarlett’s  prop¬ 
erty  at  his  death  was  left  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 

“as  a  testimony  of  great  love,  and  most  tender 
affection  for  the  best  of  wives.” 

It  is  to  the  descendants  of  William  in  America  that  we  must 
now  turn  for  the  conclusion  of  our  story.  The  only  child  of 
William  and  his  New  Haven  wife,  Sarah  Dunbar,  was  their 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  namesake  of  Elizabeth  Diodate  Scarlett. 
In  1744  she  married  the  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson,  and  from  her 
father’s  will  we  note  the  strong  friendship  between  William  and 
his  son-in-law.  Stephen  Johnson  came  originally  from  Newark, 
N.  J.,  but  had  been  an  ardent  Son  of  Liberty  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
had  been  chaplain  in  Col.  Parson’s  regiment  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Lyme,  Conn., 
and  it  was  here  that  he  and  Elizabeth  brought  up  their  children. 
Their  oldest  daughter,  Sarah,  named  for  her  grandmother, 
married  John  Griswold,  son  of  Gov.  Griswold  of  Connecticut. 

It  is  here  that  the  Diodate  family  connects  with  the  Gardiner’s 
Island  family,  for  it  was  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
Griswold,  who  in  1803  married  John  Lyon  Gardiner,  Seventh 
Proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island.  The  name  Sarah,  which  came 
first  from  William’s  wife,  Sarah  Dunbar,  has  come  down  in  the 
Gardiner  family  through  seven  generations,  five  successive  ones. 
Sarah  Griswold’s  and  John  Gardiner’s  daughter,  Sarah  Diodate 
Gardiner,  married  the  Hon.  David  Thompson  of  Sagtikos  Manor, 
Islip,  Long  Island,  and  their  daughter,  Sarah  Thompson,  married 
her  cousin,  David  L.  Gardiner.  Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner,  the 
present  owner  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  is  their  daughter.  She  bears 
the  ancient  Diodati  name  in  unbroken  line  from  Cornelio  of 
Lucca,  Italy  in  1300. 

•  Note: — ^The  head  of  the  Scarlett  family  in  England  bore  the  title  of  Lord 
A-binger. 

Note  1: — The  material  for  this  chapter  was  found  in  “William  Diodate  and 
His  Italian  Ancestry”  by  Edward  E.  Salisbury. 

Note  2: — ^The  Yale  Library  still  has  a  copy  of  Diodate  “Pious  Annotations  of 
the  Holy  Bible,”  noted  as  a  gift  of  William  Diodate.  The  author  of  the  work  is 
Giovanni  Diodati  b.  1576,  died  1649.  The  work  is  the  second  edition  published 
in  London  in  1648.  (A.  F.  H.) 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


The  City  of  Elms 

After  so  long  an  absence  in  Europe,  it  was  delightful  to  reach 
our  homeland,  and  a  joy  to  greet  the  welcoming  relatives  and 
friends.  However,  not  having  a  house  ready  to  move  into,  my 
parents  decided  that  a  smaller  town,  with  fewer  distractions 
than  New  York,  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  their  growing 
young  people  just  finishing  school. 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  a  dear  cousin  of  my  mother’s  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  was  living  in  New  Haven,  and  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  seat  of  learning  would  be  an  agreeable  place  of 
residence  for  our  family.  We  leased  a  house  there  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  very  cultivated  social  community. 

I  entered  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  David  took  a  course 
of  lessons  in  architectural  drawing  and  Robert  prepared  for  the 
academic  department  of  Yale  College,  as  it  was  then  called.  The 
name  was  changed  later  to  Yale  University. 

In  New  Haven  the  whole  family  could  enjoy  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits,  attending  readings  and  lectures  given  by  erudite  professors. 
For  diversion  in  cold  weather  simple  winter  sports  could  be  in¬ 
dulged  in,  such  as  sleighing,  skating  and  occasionally,  tobogan- 
ning.  At  the  time  of  the  Junior  Promenade  Ball,  there  were  many 
visitors  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and  the  midwinter 
gaiety  was  very  enjoyable.  As  the  Yale  students  invited  to  the 
parties  of  the  college  set  greatly  outnumbered  the  young  ladies 
residing  in  the  town,  as  well  as  the  fair  ones  from  afar,  every 
girl  was  a  belle,  and  the  same  was  true  at  Commencement. 

After  Robert  was  matriculated  at  Yale  sometimes  Uncle 
Fred*  would  invite  him  to  an  Assembly  or  a  Patriarch*s  Ball  in 
New  York,  and  for  the  pleasure  afforded  he  did  not  mind  being 
up  all  night  and  returning  to  New  Haven  in  the  “milk  train.” 
Once,  immediately  after  prayers  in  the  chapel,  at  eight  A.M., 
Robert  said,  the  class  in  astronomy  met,  and  to  the  question: 
“How  many  moons  are  there  in  a  synodic  period  of  Mars.?”  he 
was  able  to  answer  correctly. 

*  Frederick  Diodati  Thompson. 
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My  father  had  a  sloop  yacht  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Haven  Yacht  Club.  He  enjoyed  sailing  on  the  bay — occasional¬ 
ly,  in  summer,  taking  my  brothers  for  a  cruise  of  several  days. 
Then  there  was  Lake  Whitney  where  one  could  go  boating  with 
a  student  friend — also  a  Tennis  Club,  much  frequented.  We  had 
saddle  horses  and  riding  was  included  among  our  favorite  recrea¬ 
tions.  After  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  soft  country  roads  outside 
the  town,  one  returned  with  a  feeling  of  exhilaration.  Walking 
too,  had  its  charms,  and  I  must  not  fail  to  record  a  feat  per¬ 
formed  by  my  brother,  David,  with  a  young  friend  of  his.  Dr. 
Alfred  Hooker  of  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  who  had  come 
to  New  Haven  to  visit  his  mother.  As  the  doctor  and  David 
were  both  fond  of  exercise  and  were  in  good  form,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  ‘'hike''  to  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  would  be  a 
pleasant  way  of  spending  a  summer’s  day.  So,  one  fine  morning 
after  breakfast,  off  they  started,  had  lunch  somewhere  en  route, 
and  reached  their  destination  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  distance 
of  forty  miles  that  they  had  travelled  on  foot! 

While  living  in  New  Haven  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
Count  Gabriel  Diodati.  He  was  delighted  to  meet  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Salisbury  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  from  his  home 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  tombstone  of  Sarah,  widow  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Diodate,  which  we  showed,  was  also  of  interest  to  our  guest. 
He  had  just  come  from  Newport,  where  he  had  many  friends. 
My  nephew,  Robert  D.  L.  Gardiner,  owner  of  Sagtikos  Manor, 
has  a  photograph  representing  Count  Diodati  on  the  beach  at 
Newport  sitting  beside  Uncle  Fred  in  his  dog  cart.  Uncle  Fred 
is  driving  tandem. 

Prior  to  my  brother  Robert’s  graduation,  we  had  spent  some 
years  in  New  Haven,  long  enough  to  get  well  acquainted  with 
everyone,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  received  his  diploma  and  Com¬ 
mencement  was  over,  my  parents  began  looking  for  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  New  York. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  our  Connecticut  friends  when  we  an¬ 
nounced  our  intention  of  returning  to  New  York. 

However,  we  young  people  were  leaving  with  mingled  feelings 
of  regret,  and  of  pleasure  in  anticipation.  We  were  glad  to  re¬ 
turn  to  our  native  State  of  New  York,  but  sorry  to  go  from  such 
a  centre  of  historical  interest  as  New  Haven,  which  had  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  country  and  was  famous  in 
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the  making  of  laws.  While  travelling  in  Europe  we  had  been 
trained  to  do  systematic  sightseeing.  On  our  arrival  in  a  for¬ 
eign  city  we  usually  visited  the  museum,  and  with  knowledge 
gained  from  a  display  of  distinctive  archeological  remains,  we 
could  afterwards  drive  about  the  town  and  view  its  monuments 
with  more  intelligence.  It  was  natural  for  my  brothers  and  my¬ 
self  to  develop  a  taste  for  research,  and  for  the  study  of  New 
England  antiquities,  particularly  as  our  ancestor.  Lion  Gardiner, 
a  British  officer  coming  from  old  England,  first  set  foot  on  New 
England  soil,  landing  at  Boston. 

Near  the  outskirts  of  New  Haven  is  a  long  straight  thorough¬ 
fare  formerly  much  frequented  in  winter  after  a  series  of  snow¬ 
falls.  The  snow,  being  well  packed  on  the  roadbed,  afforded  good 
sleighing,  and  men  in  “cutters,”  driving  fast  horses  vied  with 
one  another,  as  they  sped  along,  in  exciting  ^'brushes.**  This 
scene  of  merriment  was  Whalley  Avenue,  named  for  one  of  the 
regicides. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  after  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  I,  Whalley  and  Goffe  were  numbered  among  those  who 
condemned  the  monarch,  and  to  escape  retribution  fled  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  New  Haven  they  were  concealed  for  a  time  on  the  top  of 
West  Rock,  in  the  so-called  Judges'  Cave. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  sojourn  in  New  Haven  I  had  been 
desirous  of  seeing  this  mysterious  cave,  but  owing  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  reaching  it  seeming  so  vague,  I  could  not  satisfy  my 
curiosity  until  an  opportunity  came  when  our  cousins,  the  Misses 
Kate  and  Cornelia  Horsford  of  Sylvester  Manor,  Shelter  Island, 
were  visiting  us.  We  had  invited  the  Mitchell  girls  to  meet  them 
at  lunch.  Donald  Mitchell,  the  author,  under  the  pen  name  of 
Ike  Marvel,  had  published  among  other  books,  well  known  to 
our  grandsires,  “Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,”  and  “My  Farm  at 
Edgewood,” — a  beautiful  estate  at  West  Haven,  where  he  lived 
with  his  family.  Hesse  and  Rebecca  Mitchell  offered  to  guide  us 
to  West  Rock,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  their  home.  So  to  Edge- 
wood  we  went  to  meet  these  charming  sisters  and  with  them 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  rock.  It  was  a  flne  afternoon  for 
a  walk,  and  we  enjoyed  mounting  the  wooded  slope  where  wild 
flowers  were  abundant.  The  Judges'  Cave,  in  a  pile  of  loose  / 
boulders,  was  examined  with  interest,  and  we  admired  the  view. 

After  this  delightful  tour  of  exploration  we  returned  to  “Edge- 
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wood”  and  sat  round  the  dining-room  table  where,  at  each  place 
provided  for  us,  we  found  a  plate  heaped  high  with  luscious 
strawberries,  on  a  large  green  leaf,  and  were  served  tea  and  cake. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  before  her  marriage,  was  a  Miss  Pringle  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  With  a  numerous  family,  and  though 
burdened  with  many  cares,  she  was  noted  for  her  hospitality  to 
her  friends,  and  to  the  visitors  who  called  to  see  her  distinguished 
husband. 

We  were  living  in  New  Haven  when  President  Garfield  was 
shot  in  the  railway  station  in  Washington.  After  lingering  many 
weeks  he  finally  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  the  wound  made  by 
an  assassin’s  bullet.  On  that  September  night  when  we  were 
awakened  by  the  tolling  of  bells  we  knew  that  the  end  had  come. 

My  brother  David  started  out  early  in  the  morning  to  get  a 
newspaper.  As  he  passed  through  the  quiet  town  an  old  man  sud¬ 
denly  emerged  from  the  doorway  of  a  house,  and  hastening  into 
the  middle  of  the  street,  threw  up  his  arms  and  shouted:  “Woe! 
Woe,  Woe  unto  the  people  of  the  United  States!”  Gloom,  like  a 
pall,  settled  over  the  country,  for  James  A.  Garfield  was  a  much 
beloved  President. 

When  seen  from  the  harbour  the  situation  of  New  Haven, 
flanked  by  the  two  conspicuous  eminences.  East  Rock  and  West 
Rock,  is  picturesque  and  unusual.  The  city  originally  was  well 
laid  out.  There  were  many  fine  residences,  at  the  time  we  lived 
there,  with  extensive  grounds.  Unfortunately,  these  have  all  been 
cut  up  into  small  building  lots  for  cottages  and  bungalows.  The 
University,  on  the  other  hand,  has  become  an  imposing  group 
of  buildings  centred  about  the  Harkness  Pavilion  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  clock  tower.  How  well  I  remember  the  ''old  brick  row,*  the 
College  Campus  with  its  fence,  and  the  three  churches  on  the 
Green ! 

As  Jericho,  in  Palestine,  was  called  the  City  of  Palm  Trees, 
so  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  was  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  Elm  City,  the  forefathers  having  planted  in  rows  to  adorn 
its  avenues  and  public  squares,  this  graceful  tree  of  northern 
latitudes. 

With  an  affectionate  farewell  to  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  trusting  that  the  university’s  influence  for  good  continues 
to  be  wide  and  far  spreading,  I  bring  to  a  close  this  outline 
sketch  of  our  life  in  the  City  of  Elms. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


Halcyon  Days  on  the  Island 

My  Father  would  occasionally  go  to  Montauk  Point  for  snipe¬ 
shooting,  the  whole  family  being  included  in  the  party.  We 
stayed  at  Stratton’s,  a  house  on  a  bare  hill  swept  by  ocean 
breezes,  and  the  few  days  passed  there  were  very  beneficial,  like 
a  tonic. 

When  the  Montauk  tribe  of  Indians  inhabited  the  east  end  of 
Long  Island  the  hills,  now  denuded,  were  covered  with  a  some¬ 
what  stunted  forest  growth  owing  to  exposure  to  high  winds. 
In  compensation  for  the  white  man’s  reckless  destruction  of  the 
trees,  however,  one  can  now  enjoy  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  air  of  an  unsurpassed  quality  is  life  giving.  Truly, 
as  has  been  said:  “Long  Island  is  wonderful — You  can  hear  the 
sea  and  see  the  Sound!” 

It  is  twenty  miles  from  East  Hampton  to  Montauk.  The  drive 
in  a  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  seemed  long  and  tedious, 
particularly  when  we  came  to  the  stretch  of  Napeague  Beach. 
Here,  on  the  unfrequented  road  with  sand  almost  up  to  the  hubs 
of  the  wheels,  the  toiling  horses,  as  well  as  the  occupants  of  the 
carriage,  were  beset  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes  that  rallied  to  the 
attack  from  bushes  and  high  grass.  Having  encountered  in  later 
years  the  relatives  of  these  pests,  it  seems  to  me  they  were  of  a 
less  bloodthirsty  nature,  though  with  the  identical  war-cry,  giv¬ 
ing  notice  of  their  approach.  Their  language  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
Egypt  was  about  the  same.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  these 
Napeague  Beach  mosquitoes  inherited  from  their  progenitors, 
who  practiced  extensively  on  the  tough  epidermis  of  the  red 
skins,  a  proboscis  of  greater  efficiency,  like  a  weapon  of  swift 
action  and  precision.  While  the  ladies  tried  to  defend  themselves 
with  a  fluttering  fan  in  the  hand,  and  a  gauze  veil  tied  over  the 
face,  the  gentlemen  used  their  cigars  to  make  a  smoke  screen. 
However,  the  discomforts  of  these  jaunts  are,  today,  almost  for¬ 
gotten  with  the  pleasure  of  a  motor  ride  to  Montauk  over  a  fine 
concrete  road. 

The  chief  attraction  to  our  family  was  the  view  of  Gardiner’s 
Island,  its  outline  defined  against  the  sky,  amid  sparkling  blue 
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water.  Like  an  enchanted  isle  it  rose  before  my  eyes,  and  I  hoped 
for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  one  day  at  close  range. 

The  opportunity  came  after  our  return  from  Europe.  When 
we  were  living  in  New  Haven,  my  Mother  decided  it  was  time 
for  her  children  to  visit  the  home  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  we  went  to  the  Manhansett  House  on  Shelter  Island,  and 
Mamma  wrote  to  Mrs.  John  Lyon  Gardiner,  her  cousin’s  wife,  to 
ask  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  receive  a  call  from  us.  A  cordial 
invitation  followed,  and  we  hired  a  sail-boat  for  the  trip. 

I  can  hardly  describe  the  feeling  of  mingled  delight  and  vene¬ 
ration  that  filled  me  as  we  approached  the  domain  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  had  been  the  undisputed  prop¬ 
erty  of  our  forbears.  It  was  a  thrill  such  as  I  had  never  before 
experienced!  When  a  child  at  my  Mother’s  knee,  I  was  always 
captivated  by  the  account  heard  again  and  again  from  her 
lips  of  events  that  had  taken  place  on  the  Island,  and  of  her 
daily  life  there  in  her  youth.  For  the  first  time,  in  that  month  of 
July,  1883, 1  was  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  blessed  memory. 

The  best  view  of  the  Island,  to  my  mind,  is  when  your  skiff 
is  within  a  mile  of  the  landing  place  and  you  see  the  manor  house 
nestled  among  the  trees.  To  the  right,  on  an  elevation,  is  a  wind¬ 
mill  that  adds  to  the  old-fashioned  picturesqueness  of  the  scene. 
With  undulating  fields  of  grain  and  groups  of  oaks  like  an  Eng¬ 
lish  landscape,  it  is  virtually  a  peaceful  home  in  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  of  a  green  and  fertile  island  with  a  narrow 
beach  washed  by  the  rippling  waves  of  the  wide  expanse  of 
water  called  Gardiner’s  Bay. 

Our  arrival  had  already  been  announced  to  the  family  when 
the  boat  was  about  to  be  moored,  and  a  servant  hitherto  invis¬ 
ible  came  forward  from  the  boat-house  to  offer  assistance.  Every¬ 
thing  being  made  fast,  we  stepped  ashore  and  walked  toward 
the  house  of  the  proprietor.  A  white  picket  fence  had  from  time 
immemorial  enclosed  the  gardens  and  lawns  as  a  protection 
against  straying  animals;  at  the  gate  of  this  enclosure  we  were 
met,  with  a  pleasant  greeting,  by  Colonel  J.  L.  Gardiner,  who 
was  at  that  time  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  received  us  with  grace  and  dignity 
and  showed  us  through  the  house.  I  remembered  Mamma  had 
mentioned  long  before  that  she  was  born  in  one  of  the  second 
floor  front  rooms.  After  luncheon  we  were  taken  for  a  drive  over 
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Letter  of  Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner  to  a  fanner 


the  estate  where  we  saw  everything  of  interest,  not  omitting  a 
visit  to  the  little  cemetery  or  family  “burying  ground,”  as  it  is 
called.  It  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  to  read  the  inscriptions 
on  the  tombstones  of  so  many  ancestors  who  lie  in  this  secluded 
spot  far  from  the  noise  of  the  busy  world.  Mamma  lingered 
before  the  last  resting  place  of  her  dear  Grandmother  with  whom 
were  associated  the  cherished  memories  of  her  youth.  She  was 
presented,  when  we  left  for  the  return  trip,  with  a  bouquet  of 
beautiful  flowers  from  the  manor  garden. 

As  we  walked  down  to  the  shore,  my  diminutive  Skye  terrier 
that  had  accompanied  me,  suddenly  created  a  panic  among  the 
guinea  fowl.  Pandemonium  for  a  moment  reigned,  but  the  small 
dog  was  soon  called  oft',  and  fortunately,  no  damage  was  done. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  I  met  my  young  cousins,  Coralie  and 
AdMe  for  the  first  time,  but  did  not  see  Lion.  Baby  John  was 
brought  by  his  nurse  into  the  dining-room  for  us  to  see. 

The  children’s  kind  father  bade  us  farewell  at  the  water’s 
edge.  He  stood  watching  while  our  boat  glided  away,  remaining 
until,  from  a  distance,  looking  backward,  our  eyes  could  scarcely 
discern  the  dim  outline  of  a  figure  on  the  shore. 

My  second  visit  to  the  Island  was  in  1886  when  I  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  there,  including  the  Fourth  of  July,  with  my  Mother 
and  my  brother,  Robert.  That  year  we  had  attended  the  Yale- 
Harvard  boat  race  at  New  London,  stopping  at  the  Pequot 
House.  Having  accepted  an  invitation  from  our  cousins,  we  left 
there  on  July  1st,  taking  the  steamboat  to  Greenport  which  we 
reached  in  time  for  an  early  dinner.  Afterwards  we  set  sail  for 
the  Island.  Before  stepping  on  board  the  sloop  Robert  tossed 
my  valise  on  the  deck,  and  much  to  his  surprise  and  my  dismay 
it  bounded  into  the  water.  Although  the  bag  was  retrieved  im¬ 
mediately,  I  opened  it  to  find  the  contents  had  had  a  salt  water 
bath,  and  amused  myself  during  the  trip  by  spreading  my  gar¬ 
ments  on  the  deck  to  dry.  My  only  regret  was  to  discover  that 
my  best  dress,  made  by  Mme.  Grapanche,  Mamma’s  French 
dressmaker  in  New  York,  was  spoiled,  owing  to  the  color  having 
run.  I  produced  a  porcelain  box  of  Jewsberry  and  Brown’s 
Oriental  tooth-paste,  and  noticed  the  skipper  observing  me. 
When  I  removed  the  cover  and  poured  off  the  seawater  he  said: 
“Did  that  get  wet  too?”  “Yes,”  I  replied  with  dignity,  it’s  my 
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tooth  paste.”  Of  a  bright  crimson  hue,  I  feared  lest  he  would 
think  it  was  rouge,  a  cosmetic  no  lady  cared  to  be  suspected  of 
using!  My  belongings  soon  dried  in  the  hot  sun.  That  afternoon 
the  Bay  showed  scarcely  a  ripple.  Owing  to  a  very  light  breeze 
the  surface  was  like  glass,  and  we  did  not  reach  the  landing-place 
until  after  seven  o’clock.  We  saw  the  youthful  Lion  playing  on 
the  beach,  and  then  appeared  the  proprietor  waiting  to  greet  us. 
For  some  time  they  had  been  watching  the  slow  approach  of  our 
boat. 

The  next  day  we  were  driven  over  the  Island  and  saw  among 
the  usual  objects  of  interest  the  nests  of  the  fish-hawk,  or  Amer¬ 
ican  Osprey,  and  heard  the  shrill,  wild  cry  of  this  rare  bird.  We 
were  also  shown  where  men  from  the  government  ships  had 
encamped  for  practice,  and  had  dug  trenches  for  their  sham 
fights.  While  driving  through  the  “Thicket”  we  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  beautiful  deer,  rather  an  unusual  sight  in  summer,  as  they 
are  very  shy. 

Coralie  had  a  village  cart,  and  she  also  invited  me  to  drive 
about  the  estate  with  her.  We  went  into  the  most  unfrequented 
nooks  and  corners.  In  skirting  the  edge  of  a  primeval  forest 
growth  we  passed  over  a  fallen  tree  trunk,  half  buried  in  the 
ground,  when  an  accident  befell  me.  I  was  wearing  the  same 
dress  injured  by  seawater  when  the  cart  gave  a  lurch,  and  I  was 
thrown  against  the  wheel.  Unable  to  extricate  myself  until  the 
horse  was  stopped,  happily,  I  was  not  hurt,  but  the  wheel  revolv¬ 
ing  against  my  back,  ground  out  a  piece  of  the  material  of  which 
my  unfortunate  frock  was  made.  That  was  the  cowp  de  grace 
precluding  all  further  use! 

The  following  day  was  the  “Glorious  Fourth”  and  we  had  a 
roasted  pig  for  dinner  in  memory  of  the  one  cooked  for  Captain 
Kidd.  In  the  evening,  after  dark,  fire-works  were  set  off  in  front 
of  the  manor  house,  and  the  servants  and  farm-hands  gathered 
outside  the  enclosure  to  view  the  display. 

My  third  visit  was  in  the  autumn  of  1888  when  Robert  and  I 
went  to  East  Hampton,  and  crossed  the  Bay  from  Fire  Place, 
driving  there  in  Cousin  Tom’s*  carriage.  We  spent  about  a  week 
on  Gardiner’s  Island.  The  weather  was  bracing  with  clear  un¬ 
adulterated  sunshine.  I  remember  our  rambles  along  the  shore 


*  Jonathan  Thompson  Gardiner. 
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and  over  the  hills  accompanied  by  our  young  cousins.  It  was  a 
season  of  plenty.  The  fields  and  orchards  promised  a  rich  har¬ 
vest.  One  noticed  the  apple-trees  heavily  laden  with  fruit. 
******* 

A  letter  from  Miss  Cornelia  Horsford,  my  second  cousin  on 
my  father’s  side,  brought  to  me  items  of  interest.  She  writes 
from  Shelter  Island — the  lady  of  Sylvester  Manor — and  I  will 
transmit  the  conclusion: 

“P.S.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  Mrs.  Scott  (our  Indian  cook) , 
told  me  about  Gardiner’s  Island  the  other  evening.  She  was  Win- 
throp’s  nurse  and  lived  there  three  years.  She  said  they  had  a 
great  many  guests,  and  the  family  sometimes  slept  in  the  third 
story.  Mrs.  Gardiner  always  wore  velvet  or  satin  for  dinner, 
winter  and  summer,  and  the  dinner  table  was  always  “magnifi¬ 
cently”  set.  .  .  .  Coralie  played  on  the  guitar  and  sang  beau¬ 
tifully.  .  .  .  Little  Lion  was  dressed  in  velvet  with  wide  lace  col¬ 
lars,  and  looked  so  handsome. 

It  sounds  picturesque  and  as  it  ought  to  be  there,  doesn’t  it? 

She  said,  too,  it  was  never  lonely.  Cousin  Lyon  said  the  same, 
even  when  he  was  there  alone.” 

******* 

My  fourth  visit  was  in  the  Autumn  of  1894.  Leaving  the  family 
in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  I  joined  Adele,  now  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Groesbeck  Fowler,  in  New  York,  and  went  with  her,  attended 
by  a  former  game-keeper  on  the  Island  and  a  French  maid.  We 
crossed  from  Greenport  in  a  small  steamboat  that  the  Island 
family  frequently  used  in  going  back  and  forth. 

About  two  years  before  that  time,  Coralie,  having  married 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Alexander  Robb  Cox,  had  gone  to  live  in 
England;  Lion  was  away  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  which  he  had  just 
entered,  but  the  two  younger  boys,  with  their  father,  were  on  the 
estate  when  I  arrived.  I  think  it  was  the  following  day  that  they 
left  AdMe  and  me  together,  and  joined  Mrs.  Gardiner  in  New 
York,  where  she  was  preparing  to  open  the  city  residence  on 
Madison  Avenue  for  the  winter. 

Here  I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  her  who  was  the  loving  mother 
of  Coralie,  AdMe,  Lion,  John  and  Winthrop. 

With  pleasant  memories  of  my  visits  to  the  Island  during 
her  lifetime,  I  feel  that  Cousin  Cora  deserved  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  keeping  up  the  family  traditions  in  a  changing  world. 
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A  gracious  hostess,  handsome  and  stately,  her  hands  were  never 
idle.  They  were  often  busy  with  crochet-work  while  she  was 
conversing  with  her  friends,  and  I  remember  there  was  shown 
to  me  a  beautiful  embroidered  bed-spread  made  during  a  long 
winter  spent  on  the  Island  with  her  husband  and  small  children. 

I  have  touched  lightly  on  these  early  visits  to  the  Island,  and 
without  mentioning  the  later  ones,  will  now  step  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  gracefully  as  possible,  leaving  the  record  of  more  recent 
family  events  to  an  abler  pen  than  mine. 


\ 
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PART  II 


CHAPTER  ONE 
The  Founder 
LION  GARDINER 

The  history  of  the  successive  proprietors  of  Gardiner^s  Island 
reads  like  the  old  rhyme  of  the  English  kings, 

“First  William  the  Norman,  then  William  his  son, 

Henry,  Stephen  and  Henry  and  Richard  and  John,” 

only  the  names  of  the  Gardiner  succession  read  Lion,  David 
and  John  through  the  generations. 

It  was  in  1635  that  Lion  Gardiner  came  to  build  Saybrook 
Fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River.  In  his  hand  writing 
in  his  family  Bible  we  read, 

“In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1635  July  the  10  Came  I, 

Lion  Gardiner,  and  Mary,  my  wife,  from  Woerden,  a 
towne  in  Holland  where  my  wife  was  born,  being  the 
daughter  of  one  Derike  Wilamson  derocant,  his 
Mother’s  name  Hachin  bastians,  .  .  Wee  came  from 
Woerden  to  London  and  from  thence  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  dwelte  at  Saybrook  Fort  foure  years  of 
which  I  was  Commander  and  theare  was  borne  to  me 
a  son  named  David  in  1636  April  the  29  the  first  born 
in  that  place  and  in  1638  a  daughter  was  borne  to 
me  called  Mary  August  the  30  and  then  went  to  an 
island  of  mine  owrie  which  I  bought  of  the  Indians 
called  by  them  Manchonake  by  us  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  where  was  borne  another  daughter  named  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sept.  14,  1641,  she  being  the  first  child  borne 
there  of  English  parents.” 

John  Winthrop’s  journal  continues  the  account, 

“Boston,  1635  Nov.  28.  Here  arrived  a  small  Norsey 
bark  of  25  tons  sent  by  Lords  Say,  etc.  with  one 
Gardiner,  an  expert  en^neer  of  work  base  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  all  sorts,  to  be^n  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut.  She  came  through  many  great  tempests. 
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yet  through  the  Lord’s  great  providence,  her  passen¬ 
gers,  twelve  men,  two  women  and  goods,  all  safe.” 

The  history  of  Gardiner’s  four  years  at  Saybrook  is  a  saga 
of  courage,  faith  and  perseverance.  The  Lord  Say  &  Seale,  Lord 
Brooke  &  the  Earl  of  Warwick  did  not  send  the  help  they  prom¬ 
ised.  With  a  few  men  Gardiner  built  his  fort,  took  active  part 
in  the  Pequot  War  of  which  he  could  not  approve,  sheltered  the 
homeless,  aided  the  starving.  Mary,  his  wife,  bore  her  babies 
and  her  part  in  the  wilderness  settlement.  During  his  contract 
he  made  his  deal  with  the  Indians  for  his  Isle  of  Wight.  It  lies 
off  the  shore  of  Long  Island  between  Montauk  and  Orient  Points 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Indians  of  Long  Island  and  New  England.  The  Indian  name 
means  “the  place  where  many  have  died.”  After  the  years  of 
turmoil  and  blood-shed  it  must  have  looked  to  Lion  Gardiner 
“an  Island  Paradise.”  This  was  John  Winthrop’s  name  for  Long 
Island. 

The  Indian  deed  still  exists, 


Copy  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  draft  by  Thomas 
Lechford,  latvyer  of 
Boston,  Mass,  Bay 
from  June  27,  1638 
to  July  29,  1641. 
reads 

Lechford s  note 
book. 


“Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we,  Yovo- 
wan  Sachem  of  Pommanocc  (Indian  name  for 
Long  Island)  and  Aswaw  Sachem  his  wife  for  ten 
coates  of  trading  cloath  to  us  before  the  making 
hereof  paid  and  delivered  by  Lion  Gardiner,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forte  called  Saybrook  Fort  at 
Pashpeshauks  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ken- 
necticot,  doe  hereby  for  us  and  our  heires  and 
successors  grant,  bargain  and  sell  to  the  said  Lion 
Gardiner  all  that  our  island  called  Manchonat 
with  the  appurtenances,  and  all  right,  title  and 
demand  of,  in  and  to  the  same,  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  said  Island  with  the  appurtenances  unto 
the  said  Lion  Gardiner,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereto  sett  our 
hands  and  seals  the  third  day  of  the  moneth  called 
by  the  English  May  in  the  years  by  them  of  their 
Lord  written  one  thousand  six  hundred  thirty 
and  nyne,  1639.” 


Gardiner  was  careful  to  get  also  a  grant  from  James  Farret, 
agent  of  The  Earl  of  Stirling,  the  grantee  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Charles  First.  This  bears  the  date  of  Mar.  10,  1639,  OS 
1640  N  S. 


“James  Farret,  deputy  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  Secre- 
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tary  for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  doe  by  these  pres¬ 
ents  in  the  name  and  also  as  his  deputy  give  and 
grant,  free  lease  and  liberty  to  Lion  Gardiner  and  his 
heirs,  executors  and  assigns  to  enjoy  that  island 
which  he  hath  now  in  his  'possession,  called  by  the 
Indians  Manchonach  by  the  English  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  enjoy  both  now  and  forever.  He  is  to  pay  a  yearly 
acknowledgement  of  5  pounds  lawful  money  of 
England.” 

“Soon  after  his  purchase  he  removed  hither  with  his  family,” 
so  reads  the  record.  It  was  a  fair  island  to  which  Lion  Gardiner 
brought  his  wife  Mary  and  little  children,  David  and  Mary. 
They  brought  with  them  a  maid  and  several  farmers,  and 
here  in  September  their  third  child,  Elizabeth,  was  born,  the 
first  child  of  English  parents  bom  within  the  bounds  of  New 
York  State.  The  island  contained  3000  acres  of  wooded  hills 
and  shore,  nine  miles  long  and  less  than  three  miles  wide  in 
its  widest  part.  The  names  of  the  different  locations  on  the 
island  speak  plainly  of  its  history, — ^Hooppole  Thicket,  Whale 
Cliff,  Eagle  Plain,  Old  Barnfield,  Smokehouse  Pightle,  Cherry- 
tree  Swamp,  Tobacco  Lot — where  no  tobacco  has  been  grown 
within  the  white  man’s  memory.  Connecticut  is  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  north,  and  the  south  fork  of  Long  Island  three  miles 
to  the  south. 

Gardiner  made  friends  with  the  Indians  and  learned  their 
language.  He  ransomed  the  daughter  of  Wyandance,  Chief  of 
the  Montauks,  from  the  Narragansetts.  From  henceforth  Wyan¬ 
dance  was  Gardiner’s  faithful  friend.  This  was  the  first  English 
settlement  in  New  York  State.  During  his  lifetime  Lion  Gardi¬ 
ner  saw  the  towns  of  Southampton,  Southold  and  East  Hampton 
come  into  being.  He  was  the  trusted  friend  and  advisor  of  the 
Indian  and  the  white  man.  In  1649  he  left  his  Island  to  the  care 
of  others  and  lived  in  East  Hampton.  He  died  in  1663  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four.  His  island  he  left  to  his  wife,  Mary,  who  at 
her  death  in  1664  willed  it  to  their  son,  David  during  his  life 
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David  Gardiner,  only  son  of  the  Founder,  was  born  April  29, 
1635/6  at  Saybrook,  Conn.  About  1656  he  was  sent  to  England. 
The  next  year  he  married  Mary  Herringman,  a  widow  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret  in  the  city  of  Westminster.  At  his 
mother’s  death  he  took  up  his  duties  as  proprietor  and  became 
in  truth  lord  of  the  manor.  By  a  patent  from  Governor  Dongan 
of  New  York,  the  Island  became  a  lordship  and  manor  with 
courts  leet  and  baron.  The  yearly  fee  was  “one  lamb  on  the  first 
of  May.”  He  took  over  his  Island  when  he  was  twenty-nine  and 
represented  East  Hampton  in  the  General  Court  at  Hartford. 
He  owned  much  land  in  Southold.  His  children  were  John,  David, 
Lion  and  Elizabeth.  He  doubtless  survived  his  wife,  for  her 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  deed  of  settlement  recorded  after 
his  death.  The  place  of  her  burial  is  unknown.  He  died  in  Hart¬ 
ford  in  1689,  and  his  tomb  is  in  the  Old  Center  Church  burying 
ground.  This  is  the  inscription,  “Well,  Sick,  Dead  in  one  hour’s 
time.”  Born  at  Saybrook  Apr.  29,  1636,  he  was  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Connecticut. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  David’s  early  life  is  found  in  the 
wording  of  his  father’s  will, — 

“Whereas  my  son  David  after  he  was  at  liberty  to 
provide  for  himself,  by  his  own  engagement  hath 
forced  me  to  part  with  a  great  part  of  my  estate  to 
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save  his  credit,  soe  that  at  present  I  cannot  give  to 
my  daughter  and  grandchild  that  which  is  fitting  for 
her  to  have.  But  I  leave  it  to  my  wife  with  the  over¬ 
seers  of  my  will  to  give  to  each  of  them  as  God  shall 
put  it  into  her  mind  what  she  will  and  to  dispose  of 
all  as  she  will. 

Executors  Thomas  James  the  Rev.  Minister  of  East 
Hampton 

John  Mulford 
Robert  Bond” 

1658 


JOHN 

The  Third  Proprietor  from 
1689-1738 


John,  the  third  proprietor  b  1661,  is  described  by  his  great 
grandson,  John  Lyon  as  “a  hardy,  active,  robust  man,  generous 
and  upright,  rough  in  his  manner,  plain,  agreeable  to  the  manner 
of  his  time,  a  good  farmer,  made  improvements  on  the  Island. 
He  made  a  great  deal  of  money  altho  a  high  liver.  He  had  much 
to  do  for  the  connections  of  his  four  wives.  He  had  an  expensive 
family  of  children  and  gave  them  for  the  time  large  portions.” 

It  was  during  the  life  of  John  that  Gardiner’s  Island  was 
infested  by  pirates.  Those  were  the  days  when  respectable  men 
sailed  out  of  New  York  or  Boston  as  sea  captains  and  returned 
as  privateers  or  even  pirates.  One  of  these  was  Captain  William 
Kidd.  It  was  in  June,  1699,  that  John,  lord  of  the  manor,  saw  a 
strange  sloop  carrying  six  guns  hovering  near  his  Island.  After 
watching  other  ships  come  and  go  for  two  days  he  put  off  in  a 
small  boat  to  inquire  who  the  captain  of  the  sloop  might  be.  It 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  Captain  Kidd  on  his  way,  he  said, 
to  Lord  Bellomont  in  Boston.  Captain  Kidd  requested  six  sheep, 
and  Gardiner  proving  a  gracious  host,  he  also  demanded  a  barrel 
of  cider.  After  firing  six  guns  and  sending  a  present  to  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  the  sloop  left  for  Block  Island.  In  three  days’  time 
the  Captain  returned  with  a  further  request  which  Lord  John 
said  amounted  to  a  demand.  Kidd  asked  to  leave,  until  called 
for,  a  chest,  a  box  of  gold,  a  bundle  of  quilts,  and  four  bales  of 
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goods.  His  men  concealed  the  treasure  and  merchandise  in  some 
swampy  land  near  Cherry  Harbor  beach  not  far  from  Home 
Pond  to  await  Kidd’s  order.  To  Mrs.  Gardiner  Kidd  sent  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  sugar  and  demanded  a  roast  pig.  That  lady,  Mary  King 
Gardiner,  superintended  the  roasting  of  the  pig  herself  and  for 
her  pains  received  from  the  notorious  Captain,  the  famous  cloth 
of  gold.  It  remains  to  this  day  a  surviving  relic  of  his  visit.  His 
parting  words  to  Lord  John  were,  “If  I  call  for  it  (the  treasure) 
and  it  is  gone  I  will  take  your  head  or  your  son’s.”  Little  David 
was  then  eight  years  old. 

Captain  Kidd  never  returned  to  reclaim  his  treasure.  In  Bos¬ 
ton  he  was  arrested,  sent  to  London,  tried  and  hanged  for  mur¬ 
der.  Lord  John  returned  the  treasure  to  Boston  and  brought  a 
receipt  for  it.  This  is  still  in  existence,  dated  July  7,  1699. 


It  lists  among  other  “3  bags  dust  gold 
items —  1  bag  of  coined  gold 

1  bag  of  silver  coin 

1  bag  of  silver  rings  and  precious  stones 
1  bag  of  unpolished  gems 

1  piece  of  crystal 
Some  cornelian  rings 

2  amythysts 

bag  of  silver  buttons  and  lamps 
gold  bars 

67  precious  stones — valus  4500  pounds.” 


When  Lord  John  unpacked  his  portmanteau  on  his  return 
from  that  famous  Boston  trip  a  diamond  rolled  to  his  feet.  His 
wife,  Mary,  picked  it  up  and  declared  she  would  keep  it.  She 
said  it  was  her  due  after  all  her  fright  and  trouble  over  that 
roast  pig.  She  gave  it  to  her  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  later 
married  the  Island  Chaplain,  Thomas  Green,  and  carried  the 
diamond  to  Connecticut.  Father  John  evidently  forgave  her 
marriage  for  his  will  reads, 

“I  give  to  my  beloved  daughter,  Elizabeth  Green  150 
pounds  in  silver  money.” 

Gardiner’s  Island  had  many  pirate  visits.  The  lovely  Island 
had  several  convenient  harbors  that  in  the  uncertain  days  of 
the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  afforded  safe 
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hideouts  for  illegal  trade.  The  Boston  Weekly  News  Letter  of 
Sept.  19,  1728,  contains  this  item: — 

“A  Spanish  pirate  went  into  Gardiner Island  on  the 
2nd  inst.  and  broke  open  the  home  of  Mr.  Gardiner 
and  rifled  the  house,  wounded  him,  took  possession 
of  his  place  and  destroyed  what  they  could  not 
remove.” 

John’s  great  grandson,  John  Lyon,  adds  to  the  picture  saying, 

“Beds  ripped  open,  John  tied  to  a  mulberry  tree  and 
severely  cut,  while  they  (the  pirates)  raided  the 
place.” 

There  is  a  manor  house  in  western  Scotland  where  a  flag 
hoisted  from  the  roof  indicates  the  arrival  of  guests  at  the  great 
house.  This  is  a  signal  for  all  retainers  to  bring  products  of  the 
land  and  sea  to  his  lordship  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests. 
It  was  in  this  manner  the  third  proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island 
lived  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  His  Indians  and  laborers  called 
him  old  Lord  John.  The  island  supported  itself.  Its  genial  host 
lived  happily  with  his  fourth  wife,  Elizabeth  Hedges  (Osborn) , 
feared  and  loved  by  his  friends  and  dependents  “Old  John  talked 
Indian,”  we  are  told.  “They  called  him  Gin-ese,  he  came  to  their 
wigwams  to  eat  fish.  He  employed  Indians  to  catch  whales,  and 
several  Indian  families  lived  on  the  Island.  They  improved  the 
land  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Thicket  Gate,  and  the  squaws 
were  supposed  to  be  the  best  hands  for  raising  maize.”  At  one 
time  the  Indians  killed  a  whale  on  Sunday.  This  was  against  the 
law.  “They  came  to  Lord  John  for  their  barrel  of  cider,”  old 
George  Pharoah  said  in  telling  the  story.  “The  Indians  pretended 
they  had  stove  in  the  boat,  at  which  Lord  John  swore,  but  was 
reconciled  when  they  said  they  had  killed  the  whale.  He  was  a 
big  man  and  laughed  heartily.”  This  incident  is  a  pleasant  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  Third  Proprietor  and 
his  Indian  helpers. 

In  June,  1738,  John  went  to  New  London  to  attend  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later  George  III) . 
His  son  Joseph  had  settled  in  Groton  near  by.  There  the  old 
man  fell  from  a  horse.  His  long  life  closed  eight  days  later  and 
he  was  buried  in  New  London. 
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The  history  of  fourth  wife  Elizabeth  is  told  in  a  few  words  in 
the  East  Hampton  church  records, — 

“1733  Oct.  4th, — Married.  John  Gardiner  and  widow 
Elizabeth  Osborn. 

1747 — Died,  old  Madam  Gardiner  of  the  colic,  sud¬ 
den.” 

In  a  will  written  a  year  before  his  death  Lord  John  “utterly  re¬ 
vokes  and  annuls  all  and  other  former  wills”  and  leaves  his  large 
estate  to  his  surviving  children  and  their  children.  His  son, 
David,  son  of  the  first  wife  Mary  King,  succeeded  his  father  as 
fourth  proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island. 


DAVID 

Fourth  Proprietor  from 
1738-1751 

David,  fourth  proprietor  and  third  lord  of  his  manor  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  when  he  was  forty-seven  years  old,  a  man  of 
middle  age.  He  had  married  Rachel  Schellinger  on  April  15,  1713. 
They  were  the  parents  of  six  children.  When  he  died  their  oldest 
son,  John,  was  a  young  man  of  24,  a  year  married  to  Elizabeth 
Mulford;  Mary,  22,  was  married  to  Samuel  Huntting,  son  of 
the  East  Hampton  minister;  David,  Jr.  was  not  quite  20;  Abra¬ 
ham  a  youth  of  17;  Abigail  a  girl  of  14;  and  little  Hannah  was 
not  quite  8  years  old. 

Selah  Pike,  who  worked  on  the  Island  fifty  years,  said,  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  old  Lord  John’s  life  time  Mr.  David  lived  in  t’other 
house.  When  pirates  came  (he)  ran  to  Great  Pond  with  the 
children,  forgot  his  watch,  got  it,  pirates  coming  in  t’other  door, 
went  to  Amagansett  in  a  canoe.”  These  words  speak  of  troublous 
years  on  the  Island  in  David’s  time. 

By  inheritance  and  purchase  he  accumulated  much  land  in 
and  around  East  Hampton.  We  read  of  his  buying  land  of 
Richard  Shaw  for  285  pounds,  from  John  Merry  for  1100  pounds, 
from  Samuel  Gardiner  for  1570  pounds,  and  many  other  smaller 
pieces.  The  names  of  the  old  lots  ring  like  echoes  of  a  far  off 
day, — 20  acres  at  Northwest  Plains,  20  acres  at  Round  Swamp, 
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50  acres  at  Great  Meadow,  4  at  the  head  of  Three  Mile  Harbor, 
a  piece  of  meadow  lying  near  Mr.  James,  his  spring,  1  piece  of 
meadow  at  Acobonack,  1  share  and  %  of  Montauk. 

Rachel,  the  mother  of  his  children,  died  when  she  was  fifty- 
three.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Huntting’s  record  reads — 

“1744  Died  the  wife  of  David  Gardiner  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  who  had  been  ill  some  time  and  come  over  to 
live  in  town,  aged  I  suppose  about  fifty  years.” 

After  Rachel’s  death  David  married  Mehitable  Burroughs. 
She  was  a  cousin  through  his  mother  Mary  King.  Old  Priva¬ 
teer,  Jack,  a  negro  who  lived  nearly  a  hundred  years  and  had  a 
“long  remember”  gives  hint  of  a  romance  by  saying,  “David 
would  have  married  her  when  young  but  his  parents  objected.” 
Mehitable  in  the  meantime  had  married  and  lost  a  husband, 
Capt.  Burroughs  of  Saybrook,  an  old  Bermuda  captain.  She  and 
David  enjoyed  several  years  of  happiness  in  their  Gardiner’s 
Island  home.  Old  Jack  said,  “the  first  wife  was  very  notable, 
knew  where  everything  was;  the  second  more  easy.”  “David  wa.« 
much  of  a  gentleman  and  a  good  farmer,”  according  to  old  Selah 
Pike.  He  said  there  were  200  head  of  cattle,  40  horses,  many 
sheep,  that  one  year  Mr.  David  sold  700  bu.  of  wheat.  David 
was  fond  of  shooting  and  killed  in  one  year  365  ducks  and  65 
geese.  Jack  said  also  that  a  great  pile  of  wood  on  Whale  Hill 
served  as  a  beacon  when  they  wanted  the  Country  sloop  to 
come  over  from  New  London  where  David  and  Mehitable  used 
to  go  to  see  Aunt  Abigail.  We  remember  that  David’s  brother 
Joseph  lived  in  Groton  and  it  was  there  that  Father  John  had 
met  his  death.  An  interesting  story  comes  down  to  us  of  an 
unexpected  visit  of  Capt.  Paul  Williams  of  Block  Island.  “He 
anchors  off  Whaling  Rock,”  said  Old  Jack,  “Stayed  several  days, 
did  no  damage.  Old  David  and  his  wife  were  invited  to  dine 
aboard.  Only  then  did  they  find  out  he  was  a  pirate.  By  a  stamp 
of  his  foot  he  brought  his  men  into  the  room.  They  were  glad 
to  get  clear.” 

David  the  fourth  proprietor,  died  July  4,  1751,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  “having  been  sick  some  months”  by  Dr.  Buell’s 
record.  He  was  buried  on  his  Island. 

Mehitable  seems  to  have  survived  him,  for  in  his  will,  “being 
sick  of  body  but  of  perfect  mind  and  memory,”  he  gives  and 
bequeaths  “to  Mehitable,  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  the  use  of 
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my  home  lot  with  all  the  buildings  and  edifices  thereon  being 
in  the  town  of  East  Hampton  which  I  purchased  of  Richard 
Shaw,  so  long  as  she  re'tnains  my  widow''  He  gives  her  outright 
his  riding  chair  and  his  chair  horse,  “one  silver  tee  pot,  one  bed 
and  all  the  furniture  to  the  same,  belonging  to  me  at  her  choice, 
and  also  one  Negro  wench  as  she  shall  make  choice  out  of  all 
my  negro  slaves.”  He  gives  to  Mehitable  Burroughs,  the  daughter 
of  his  wife,  30  pounds  in  York  money. 

To  his  surviving  daughters  he  leaves  generous  portions,  to 
David,  his  son,  his  real  estate  in  New  England,  to  Abraham  his 
real  estate  in  East  Hampton,  to  John,  his  oldest,  he  leaves  his 
Island 

''and  after  his  decease  to  his  Eldest  son  and  after  the 
decease  of  the  said  Eldest  son  to  the  Eldest  son  of 
said  Eldest  son  and  in  that  manner  to  continue  in  a 
lineal  descent  in  the  male  line  of  my  family  to  the 
end  that  the  right  to  the  said  Island  shall  forever 
Iiereafter  be  vested  in  him  that  shall  bear  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Gardiner  and  descend  from  my  posterity.” 


JOHN 

Fifth  Proprietor  from 
1751-1764 

JOHN^ 

Fifty  3^ears  marks  the  span  of  life  accorded  to  John,  Fifth 
Proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island  b  June  9,  1714  d  May  19,  1764. 
These  were  turbulent  years  in  the  history  of  the  American  Na¬ 
tion,  but  life  in  Lord  Gardiner’s  Island  must  have  flowed  on 
more  peacefully  than  in  the  years  preceding.  The  island  was 
fertile  and  gave  good  yield.  White  tenants,  negro  slaves,  and 
Indian  helpers  tilled  it.  John  went  to  Yale  and  in  1737  married 
Elizabeth  Mulford,  one  of  the  twin  daughters  of  Capt.  Matthew 
Mulford  of  East  Hampton.  She  was  descended  from  John  Mul¬ 
ford  who  came  from  Devonshire,  England  shortly  after  Lion 
Gardiner  came  to  Saybrook.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
East  Hampton.  One  of  his  descendants,  Mary  Mulford  Miller 
says  in  her  “East  Hampton  Childhood,” — “once  a  Mulford  al¬ 
ways  a  Mulford,  as  the  family  saying  goes.  The  women  may 
marrv  but  thev  stav  Mulford  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
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tion,  and  the  wives  of  the  Mulford  men,  whatever  their  back¬ 
ground,  are  soon  absorbed  by  the  Mulford  clan — although  my 
mother  always  said  it  was  rather  difficult  to  change  a  Hedges/^ 

After  Elizabeth’s  death  in  1754  John  married  Deborah  Avery, 
a  widow  with  children.  She  was  a  good  step-mother  and  much 
beloved  and  “of  an  agreeable  disposition” — according  to  one 
who  remembered  her.  She  brought  her  own  children  with  her 
and  Lord  John  had  them  educated  at  his  expense.  Averys  and 
Gardiners  went  to  school  in  East  Hampton.  David  was  at  Yale 
and  Mollie  at  Boston.  Molly  was  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Mary  who  eloped  with  Rev.  Elijah  Blague,  the  island  Chaplain. 

John  was  “not  a  quarter  as  good  a  farmer  as  his  father,”  said 
Selah  Pike,  who  seems  to  have  known  the  island  for  three  gen¬ 
erations,  He  sold  his  cattle  to  Boston  to  the  fleet  and  troops — 
these  were  the  days  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  George 
Washington  had  fought  his  first  battle,  and  lost  it,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  presented  his  plan  for  a  general  government  over 
English  America  at  the  Albany  Convention. 

We  hear  of  Deborah  Avery  Gardiner  again  as  the  wife  of 
General  Israel  Putnam  in  the  American  Revolution.  She  died 
at  his  headquarters  in  the  Highlands  in  1777  and  is  buried  in 
the  Beverly  Robinson  vault.  John  had  died  of  apoplexy  on  his 
island  in  1764.  He  had  left  the  island  to  his  son  David  “in  con¬ 
sideration  that  out  of  the  profits  and  income  of  my  island  the 
sd  son  David  shall  maintain  and  bring  up  all  my  younger  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  proper  and  suitable  manner  until  they  shall  arrive  at 
age  or  day  of  marriage.” 

The  beautiful,  eloping  Mary  was  remembered  with  twenty 
pounds  of  New  York  money.  She  left  the  Gardiner  coat  of  arms* 
and  the  crewel  chair  seats  long  in  the  manor  house  on  the 
Island. 

*Note: — When  Mary  Gardiner  was  at  school  in  Boston  she 
was  taught  embroidery.  In  those  days  an  important  part  of  the 
education  of  a  “young  lady  of  quality”  consisted  in  the  skilful 
use  of  her  needle,  especially  was  she  trained  in  the  execution 
of  art  embroideries. 

It  is  supposed  that  when  Mary  expressed  a  desire  to  do  the 
family  coat-of-arms  the  teacher  gave  her  to  copy  a  design  of 
bugle  horns.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  differs  from  the  Arms  sculp- 
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tured  on  the  graves  of  her  grandfather  and  great  grandfather. 
The  tombstone  of  the  former  may  be  seen  on  Gardiners*  Island 
(David  Gardiner,  who  died  in  1751) .  Her  great  grandfather, 
John  Gardiner,  was  buried  in  New  London  in  1738.  This  also 
bears  the  three  griffin  heads  on  the  shield  engraved  on  the  stone. 

After  Mary  brought  home  her  embroidered  work  with  the  new 
coat-of-arms  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  family,  but 
my  Father,  Col.  David  Lion  Gardiner,  always  used  the  older 
one  with  the  griffin  heads  instead  of  the  bugle  horns. 

S.  D.  G. 


DAVID 

Sixth  Proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island 
From  1764-1774 

David,  the  sixth  proprietor,  started  life  Oct.  8,  1738,  the  year 
his  great  grandfather,  John  3,  died.  His  grandfather,  David  4, 
was  forty-seven,  his  parents  John  5  and  Elizabeth,  were  both 
twenty-four.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
1764.  He  was  educated  at  Yale,  and  before  he  was  married  took 
a  horseback  journey  through  New  England  of  which  he  leaves 
a  record. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  visits  to  relatives.  He  men¬ 
tions  visiting  his  Uncle  Samuel  in  New  London  and  seeing  his 
cousin  David,  just  returned  from  sea.  He  speaks  of  calling  on 
Col.  Putnam  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.  Deborah  Gardiner  Putnam 
must  have  been  glad  to  see  her  step  son,  David,  and  to  hear 
from  her  old  home.  One  interesting  item  is  a  call  at  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  in  Lyme,  “and  found  my  sister  not  well.”  Sister,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Mary  who  had  eloped  with  the  Island  Chaplain,  Mr.  Blague, 
had  married  after  his  death  the  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson  of  Lyme, 
Conn.,  and  was  the  mother  of  two  Johnson  children. 

David  married  Jerusha,  the  daughter  of  East  Hampton’s  gen¬ 
ial  minister  of  Revolutionary  Days — Dr.  Samuel  Buell.  Her 
mother  was  Jerusha  Meacham  of  Connecticut.  The  name  Jerusha 
had  peculiar  significance  in  the  family.  It  belonged  originally  to 
little  Jerusha  Williams,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deer¬ 
field.  She  had  been  tomahawked  by  Indans  on  her  father’s  door 
step  in  that  early  morning  massacre  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in  mid- 
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Letter  of  Lieiitenatit  Lion  Gardiner  to  Mr.  John  Winthrop. 


winter  1703.  Esther,  an  older  sister,  was  taken  to  Canada  and 
returned  from  that  captivity  to  marry  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Meacham.  Their  daughter,  Jerusha,  became  Dr.  BuelFs  wife. 
No  wonder  Samuel  Buell  baptized  his  daughter,  Jerusha,  the 
day  she  was  born,  according  to  his  record. 

David  Gardiner  and  Jerusha  Buell  were  married  Dec.  15, 
1766.  David  was  twenty-eight,  Jerusha  seventeen.  They  gave 
their  two  sons  the  Gardiner  names:  John  Lyon,  the  older,  was 
born  Nov.  8,  1770,  and  David,  Jr.,  Feb.  29,  1772. 

David  and  Jerusha  had  but  eight  years  together  on  their 
Island,  but  these  must  have  been  fruitful  years.  We  read  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  gathering  storm  that  would  soon  break  over  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies  and  cause  their  separation  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  David  died  the  year  before  the  Revolutionary  War  began 
and  before  his  new  house  was  finished.  This  was  the  third  house 
on  the  Island,  part  of  the  second  being  incorporated  in  it.  We 
know  that  in  the  first  David's  time  the  house  had  a  thatched 
roof.*  Of  the  third  house  we  have  the  account  of  David  6’s  diary: 

*‘A.D.  1774  In  building  my  house  46  ft.  long  and  36  ft. 
wide.  Cellar  as  big  as  the  house. 

Mar.  10 — Got  some  timber  at  fire  place.  Got  it 
brought  over  in  ye  scow  6  loads.  Samuel  Haverland, 

John  Cook,  James  Smith  begun  work.  Apr.  4  Selah 
Hubs  begun  work.  All  from  Huntington.  55  loads  of 
timber  chiefly  squared  in  the  wood.  878  loads  of  sand 
carted  in  the  hole  in  the  yard  and  50  put  round  ye 
house.  525  locust  trunks  in  the  frame.  About  50  car¬ 
penters  offer  to  work.  102  brasis  in  the  frame.” 

“May  7.  66  days  in  digging  the  cellar  and  carting  the 
greater  part  of  the  yard. 

It  took  about  100  loads  of  stone  for  the  cellar.  The 
wall  is  17  inches  broad,  stoned  by  Daniel  Chittenden 
of  North  Kellingworth. 

100  loads  of  sand  in  the  lower  kitchen. 

May  25.  Raised  the  house.  Elias  Mulford  brought 
over  in  his  boat  13  men  and  wife.  Daniel  King  in  his 
9  men.  Come  over  in  mine  14  men.  The  carpenters 
and  my  Servts.  15  more,  49  in  the  whole,  some  of 


*Note — have  been  told  that  the  original  manor  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire. — s.  D.  c. 
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which  was  bystanders.  Raised  it  in  rather  less  than  6 
hours.  None  much  hurt.  No  notice  given  of  raising 
until  the  night  before  for  fear  of  a  heard  of  grog 
bruisers.  Not  a  man  but  invited."' 

David  did  not  see  his  house  completed.  He  knew  that  he  must 
die  and  made  provision  in  his  will  that  his  “new  house  shall  be 
finished  out  of  the  Rents  of  my  Island  and  all  the  materials  I 
have  provided  shall  be  improved  for  the  purpose.  Also  that  my 
family  shall  remain  together  on  my  sd  Island  as  also  my  stock, 
hay,  grain,  etc.  until  next  Spring  and  this  to  be  sold  by  my 
Executors  and  my  sd  Island  rented  out  for  the  benefit  of  my 
oldest  son,  and  such  stock  as  my  Executor  shall  think  will  be 
an  advantage  to  rent  with  the  Island  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
rents  of  sd  Island  and  the  money  to  go  to  my  son,  David 
Gardiner.” 

Dr.  Buell’s  record  reads:  “1774,  Sept.  8th.  Died  my  son  David 
Gardiner  of  ye  Isle  of  Wight  at  my  house.  He  was  buried  on 
the  Island.  After  his  death  his  widow  and  two  sons  lived  in 
East  Hampton.  About  the  time  Long  Island  was  taken  by  the 
British  (1776)  she  (Jerusha)  removed  to  Connecticut  and 
stayed  a  year.  She  returned  in  the  fall  of  1777.”  The  next  year 
she  married  Isaac  Conklin  of  Amagansett  and  had  two  children. 
Isaac,  the  boy,  lived  to  manhood  and  became  a  physician  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  but  little  Jerusha  died  when  four  or  five 
days  old  and  was  buried  with  her  mother.  We  have  the  terse 
record  of  his  heart  break  in  Dr.  Buell’s  entry,  “1782,  Feb.  3rd, 
Died  my  daughter,  Jerusha  Conklin,  her  babe  day  before.”  He 
preached  her  funeral  sermon  and  buried  her  in  the  South  End 
Burying  Ground  in  East  Hampton  and  put  this  inscription  on 
the  tombstone, 

“Here  lies  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Jerusha 
Conklin.  Consort  of  Isaac  Conklin,  Esqr.  Consort 
first  of  David  Gardiner,  Esqr.,  and  daughter  of  the 
Revd.  Samuel  Buell,  Esqr.,  and  Jerusha  Buell,  his 
consort.  She  departed  this  life  in  hope  of  a  better 
Feb.  24,  1782  in  the  33rd  year  of  her  age.” 

We  remember  that  Selah  Pike  said  of  David’s  father,  John  5, 
“He  was  not  quarter  as  good  a  farmer  as  his  father  David  4. 
Tom  Fanning  and  whaling  did  great  damage  to  him.” 

David  6  must  have  had  debts  to  pay  for  his  father,  for  in 
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1764  he  “took  the  bonds  and  paid  them  up  in  three  years.”  He 
was  a  faithful  custodian  of  the  welfare  of  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  improved  his  Island  for  the  ten  years  he  was  its 
proprietor  and  left  to  his  two  sons  John  Lyon,  four  years  old, 
and  David,  two,  a  substantial  property. 

In  a  heavy  leather  bound  book  in  The  Gardiner  Memorial 
Room  in  the  East  Hampton  Library  we  may  read: 

“a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  the  goods,  chattels 
and  credits  belonging  to  the  Estate  of  David  Gardi¬ 
ner,  Esqr.,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  deceased,  taken  this 
twentieth  day  of  September,  Anno  Domini  1774. 

Stephen  Hedges)  Aonraisers  ” 
Abraham  Miller  j  ^PP^^'sers. 

In  beautiful  handwriting  on  the  yellowed  pages  are  recorded 
the  wearing  apparel,  household  goods  in  the  house,  in  the  New 
House — in  the  Great  Room,  the  bedrooms,  the  new  room  cham¬ 
ber,  the  garret,  the  kitchen,  the  milk  room,  the  cheese  room,  the 
warehouse,  the  cellar.  There  is  a  list  of  the  silver  plate,  the  ser¬ 
vants,  the  fat  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  farming  utensils.  Then 
follows  a  list  of  bonds,  notes  and  cash.  It  is  enlightening  to  read 
that  in  1774,  when  the  American  Colonies  were  getting  ready  to 
strrke  the  first  blow  for  liberty,  the  value  of  a  negro  slave  of  21, 
Cyrus,  is  listed  at  70  pounds  and  one  Indian  girl,  Sarah,  at  5 
pounds.  On  the  same  page  16  oxen  in  the  home  lot  are  valued  at 
160  pounds.  There  are  16  slaves,  negroes  and  Indians  listed,  316 
cow  kind,  25  horses,  49  swine  and  about  2000  sheep  of  all  sorts. 

David  appointed  his  uncles.  Col.  Abraham  Gardiner  and 
David  Mulford,  and  his  friend,  Thomas  Wickham,  Executors. 
His  younger  son,  David,  Jr.,  received  the  real  estate  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  East  Hampton  Town.  John  Lyon,  the  older  son, 
inherited  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  all  husbandry,  tools  and  wainage. 
Thus  the  little  four  year  old  boy  became  The  Seventh  Proprietor 
of  Gardiner  s  Island. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Island  at  the  opening 
of  the  American  Revolution  is  given  by  Sarah  Gardiner  Tyler 
in  an  address  given  before  the  Order  of  Colonial  Lords  and 
Manors  in  1915. 

“The  estate  had  become  a  garden  of  beauty.  From  eighty  to 
one  hundred  attendants  kept  it  trimmed  and  blooming;  some 
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two  thousand  loads  of  hay  were  stored  in  barns  every  autumn; 
three  hundred  or  more  cattle  grazed  in  its  sunny  pastures,  and 
ten  times  as  many  sheep  with  an  annual  yield  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  wool.  The  dairy  produced  butter  in  large  quantities, 
and  cheese  averaged  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
per  day  for  the  season.  The  lord  of  the  Island  rarely  stabled 
less  than  sixty  horses,  the  finest  in  the  country.  He  raised  an¬ 
nually  a  hundred  hogs;  wild  turkeys  hovered  about  in  great 
numbers,  coming  to  yards  daily  to  be  fed  with  the  tame  fowl. 
A  large  herd  of  deer  roamed  at  will  among  the  old  trees.  Thus 
Lion  Gardiner’s  legacy  has  descended,  an  Island  quite  unspoiled 
by  time,  a  lovely  solitude  ‘which  no  Caucasian  ever  called  his 
own  unless  he  was  called  by  the  name  of  Gardiner’.” 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


JOHN  LYON  GARDINER 

Seventh  Proprietor  from 

1774-1816 

Rev.  Dr.  Buell  writes  in  his  record — “Baptized  my  grand 
son  John  Lyon  1770.*’  John  Lyon  Gardiner  the  seventh  pro¬ 
prietor  was  four  years  old  when  his  father  David  died  in  1774. 
The  American  Revolution  broke  in  1775,  and  the  little  boy  and 
his  two  year  old  brother  David  were  taken  to  Connecticut. 
David  and  his  mother,  Jerusha,  stayed  with  relatives  in  Coven¬ 
try  and  Hartford.  John  Lyon  tells  us  that  he  was  with  his  Aunt 
Elizabeth  in  Middletown.  His  island  was  being  plundered  by 
the  British  fleet,  anchored  in  Gardiner’s  Bay,  which  was  getting 
cattle  from  Mon  tank  and  Gardiner’s  Island. 

The  British  Commander,  Abijah  Willard,  had  tried  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  Col.  Abraham  Gardiner,  the  children’s  guardian,  for 
the  purchasing  of  stock  and  provisions.  Col.  Gardiner  tried  to 
protect  the  property  of  his  wards  and  appealed  for  volunteers 
from  the  neighboring  shores  to  defend  the  Island.  Only  one 
company  reached  the  Island  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  the 
fleet  depart  for  Boston.  What  Willard  could  not  bargain  for  he 
took,  some  twelve  hundred  sheep,  sixty  fat  cattle  and  swine, 
besides  fowl,  cheese  and  hay  to  the  value  of  $4000.  These  pro¬ 
visions  went  to  Gen.  Gage  in  Boston.  Though  they  were  finally 
paid  for  it,  it  was  eight  years  before  the  executors  of  the  Gardiner 
estate  received  the  money. 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  East  Hampton  had  unanimously 
signed  the  Articles  of  Association,  declaring  their  support  of  the 
American  cause.  They  pledged  themselves  “never  to  become 
slaves.”  Congress  belatedly  appointed  a  commission  which  ad¬ 
vised  that  all  stock  be  removed  from  Gardiner’s  Island,  and 
before  the  first  of  September  1775  the  Island  was  left  bare — 
this  less  than  two  years  after  David’s  time,  when  it  had  been 
“a  garden  of  beauty.” 

Jerusha  Buell  Gardiner  returned  to  East  Hampton  with  her 
two  boys  in  1777  to  find  her  lovely  Island  home  pillaged  by 
both  British  and  Americans.  She  probably  lived  with  her  father. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Buell,  until  her  marriage  in  1778  to  Isaac  Conklin  of 
Amagansett.  John  Lyon,  then  nine  years  old,  remembered 
clearly  the  hard  winter  of  1779-80  when  fifteen  to  twenty  British 
soldiers  came  to  his  step-father’s  house.  He  tells  the  story  thus, 

“They  were  on  their  way  to  Montauk  for  deserters,  as  it  was 
very  common  for  the  Soldiers  to  get  off  to  Conn,  this  way.  They 
were  probably  in  liquor.  They  had  been  before  to  Mr.  Baker’s. 
Seeing  a  light,  they  came  to  Isaac  Conklin’s  house  and  demanded 
entrance,  which  he  refused.  While  he  was  securing  the  door  my 
Mother,  who  was  holding  a  candle,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Only  one  gun  was  shot,  and  as  my  Mother  held  the  candle 
very  high,  the  ball  went  under  her  elbow  and  took  out  a  piece 
of  a  loose  gown  she  had  on;  upon  her  shoulder  but  scarcely 
touched  the  skin.  They  were  then  admitted.  David  and  I  were 
asleep  and  awakened  by  the  gun.  We  were  in  the  bedroom  and 
I  remember  well  seeing  them  come  in.  The  ball  went  into  the 
fireplace  and  had  liked  to  have  killed  Cato,  a  Negro,  who  was 
stirring  the  fire.  There  was  a  curtain  before  the  window  and 
they  guessed  where  the  person  stood  who  held  the  candle.  My 
Mother  was  within  three  yards  of  the  man  who  shot.  She  offered 
to  conduct  them  about  the  house.  They  were  ashamed  next  day. 
Darby  lost  his  commission.” 

After  the  defeat  of  the  American  army  on  Brooklyn  Heights 
in  1776  English  troops  occupied  Long  Island  until  the  end  of  the 
War.  Gardiner’s  Island,  too,  came  in  for  its  share  of  occupation. 
It  offered  fine  hunting  for  English  officers  quartered  in  Col. 
Abraham  Gardiner’s  house  in  East  Hampton,  among  others  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  Lord  Percy,  Gov.  William  Tryon,  and  Major 
John  Andre.  Col.  Gardiner,  as  guardian,  was  cautious  lest  the 
British  “vent  their  spite  against  the  young  gentleman  who  was 
not  yet  of  age.”  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  with  another  British  ffeet, 
was  anchored  in  Gardiner’s  Bay  and  requisitioned  provisions 
from  the  Island  every  week.  This  admiral,  however,  paid  for  all 
he  took,  and  kept  strict  discipline  over  his  men.  John  Lyon 
tells  us  in  his  memorandum  that  in  1784,  when  the  war  was 
over,  “there  was  scarcely  personal  property  sufficient  to  pay 
back  taxes.  The  observation  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  while  on 
here,  was  very  true  that  it  was  a  fine  piece  of  land,  but  the 
buildings  and  fences  all  gone  to  ruin.” 

There  is  another  page  of  Revolutionary  history  in  John  Lyon’s 
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memorandum  worth  recording.  It  reads,  “Some  time  in  August 
1780  Sir  Henry  Clinton  came  into  East  Hampton.  It  was  very 
hot.  A  man  died  in  Col.  A.  Gardiner’s  barn  by  drinking  cold 
water  from  the  creeks.  Major  Andre  was  with  General  Clinton. 
A  woman  who  lived  at  Col.  A.  G.  heard  in  passing  through  a 
room  Major  Andre  say  that  if  he  must  go  he  would,  but  he  did 
not  expect  ever  to  return.  It  was  supposed  to  refer  to  his  going 
to  West  Point.  A  woman  waitress  .  .  .  said  to  Mrs.  G.,  the  Col.’s 
wife,  that  ‘one  of  your  forts  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  us  soon  by 

one  of  your  generals  and  that  it  was  not  N.  London  nor - . 

Mrs.  Gardiner  thought  of  this  soon  after.  Major  J.  Davis  of  the 
American  Army  was  privately  in  town  at  N.  Huntting’s.  She 
went  to  see  him  and  inquire  of  her  son  N.  G.  [Dr.  Nathaniel] 
who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  A.  Army.  .  .  .  She  was  on  the  point 
of  mentioning  to  Major  Davis  what  the  woman  told  her  but  by 
some  means  or  other,  did  not.  She  thought  it  might  be  only  the 
woman’s  foolish  talk.  From  Major  Davis’  intimacy  with  Gen. 
Washington  he  might  have  mentioned  it — he  might  have  found 
out  what  fort  and  general  was  referred  to.”  Mr.  Morton  Penny- 
packer  comments  on  this  memorandum  in  his  book,  “General 
Washington’s  Spies  on  Long  Island” — 

“John  Lyon  Gardiner’s  recollections  of  Andre  are 
vivid,  having  frequently  seen  him  in  Col.  Abraham 
Gardiner’s  (his  guardian’s)  home.” 

On  Andre’s  departure  from  Col.  Gardiner’s  house  on  the  fatal 
September  errand  the  English  major  and  the  American  colonel 
exchanged  wine  glasses.  The  Andre  glass  may  be  seen  in  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society’s  building  in  Brooklyn.  It  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  David  Gardiner  of  Sagtikos  Manor  who  left 
it  at  his  death  in  1927  to  this  institution. 

******* 

John  Lyon’s  mother,  Jerusha,  and  his  guardian.  Col.  Abraham 
Gardiner,  died  within  the  same  year  1782.  He  was  twelve  years* 
old  and  David  ten.  We  hear  of  him  next  a  student  in  the  college 
of  New  Jersey — Princeton.  There  is  a  carefully  written  book  of 
lectures  in  his  Junior  year,  1788,  that  testifies  to  his  interest 
in  literary  pursuits  and  also  that  he  deserves  his  reputation  as 
“a  man  of  scholarly  attainments.”  He  studied  trigonometry 
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under  Walter  Mount  and  criticism  under  President  John 
Witherspon. 

In  his  twenty-first  year,  1791,  he  came  into  possession  of  his 
Island.  For  the  next  twelve  years  he  devoted  himself  to  its  cul¬ 
tivation  and  rehabilitation.  There  are  many  note  books  of  these 
bachelor  years  that  give  us  glimpses  of  the  serious,  steady  and 
absorbed  life  he  lived  on  his  island  manor.  One  old  leather  cov¬ 
ered  one,  7"  X  5",  contains  many  interesting  items  jotted  down 
for  his  daily  attention.  Inside  the  cover,  written  in  ink,  are  these 
words,  which  seem,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  order  of  his  life,  *^undertake  coldly,  hut  pursue  with 
vigor'*  There  are  pencilled  notes  of  business  in  Sag  Harbor, 
Shelter  Island,  East  Hampton,  Southampton,  Southold,  and 
New  York, — 

Sag  Harbor — ^to  see  those  I  owe  and  pay  them. 

New  York — to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  great  coat, 

1  green  hat  now  fashionable. 

To  get  one  or  two  Indian  boys  bound  to  me. 

Shelter  Island — to  see  John’s  new  ice  house  and  who 
built  it. 

Bridge  Hampton — See  S.  Buell,  inquire  if  Mrs.  Wool- 
worth  has  a  lock  of  my  Mother’s  hair  for  a  ring 
of  affection  (mourning  ring) . 

To  procure  from  where  best — 

1  qt.  Sherry  wine 
Hemp  stockings 

1  Day  Book,  cayenne  pepper,  salt  petre  and  coffee 
mill  and  1  large  chafing  dish  to  boil  coffee, 

and  in  a  Connecticut  memorandum  in  1803 — 

To  get  me  a  good  wife. 

John  Lyon  Gardiner  married  Sarah  Griswold  on  Nov.  4,  1803. 
He  was  thirty-three.  She  was  twenty-one.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Deacon  John  Griswold  of  Black  Hall,  near  Lyme,  Conn.  Her 
Mother  Sarah  Diodati  Johnson  was  the  daughter  of  Reverend 
Stephen  Johnson,  who  had  married  for  his  second  wife  the  beau¬ 
tiful  eloping  Mary  Gardiner,  daughter  of  John  5.  So  it  may  not 
have  been  mere  chance  that  the  Griswold  girls  and  party  found 
themselves  storm  bound  on  Gardiner’s  Island  in  that  memorable 
meeting  which  resulted  in  a  wedding  at  Black  Hall  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1803.  The  story  of  the  romantic  meeting  is  told  in  a  preceding 
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chapter  by  Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner,  Sarah  Griswold  Gardiner’s 
great-granddaughter. 

John  Lyon  and  Sarah  Grisold  Gardiner  lived  happily  on  their 
Island  for  thirteen  years.  They  were  the  early  years  of  the  United 
States  and  covered  the  administrations  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison.  John  Lyon’s  democratic  spirit  is  reflected  in 
his  writing.  In  his  “East  Hampton”  he  says: 

*‘In  Gov.  Dongan’s  time  the  Island  was  erected  into 
a  manor  and  lordship,  and  until  the  Revoluntionary 
War  the  several  proprietors  by  common  consent  had 
the  title  of  lord.  The  present  proprietor  is  better 
pleased  with  the  hberty  both  civil  and  religious  which 
he  enjoys  in  common  with  his  country  men  and  fel¬ 
low  citizens  than  with  any  empty  titles  whatever.” 

Their  flve  children  were: 

David  Johnson  b  Aug.  16,  1804. 

Sarah  Diodate  b  Nov.  1,  1807.  She  married  David  Thompson  and 
lived  until  1891. 

Mary  Brainerd  b  Dec.  1,  1809.  She  died  unmarried  Feb.  22,  1833. 
Buried  on  Gardiner^s  Island. 

John  Griswold  b  Sept.  9,  1812. 

Samuel  Buell  b  Apr.  6,  1815. 

The  peace  of  the  Island  was  again  disturbed  between  1812 
and  1815  during  the  Second  War  with  England.  Again  an  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  was  anchored  in  Gardiner’s  Bay  and  although  the 
commander,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  tried  to  control  his  men  and 
pay  for  supplies  the  Island  was  constantly  plundered  and  threat¬ 
ened.  At  one  time  a  party  of  deserting  British  sailors  seized 
one  of  Gardiner’s  boats  and  escaped  to  the  Long  Island  shore, 
leaving  the  boat  adrift.  The  boat  was  afterward  restored  to  the 
owner  with  a  letter  of  apology.  Other  letters  exchanged  between 
the  Commander  of  the  Fleet  and  the  Proprietor  of  the  Island 
indicate  fair  treatment  on  both  sides.  Gardiner  was  intent  on 
the  cultivation  of  his  Island  and  the  security  of  his  family. 
Commander  Hardy,  although  the  United  States  and  England 
were  at  war,  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  life  of  individuals 
on  the  Long  Island  coast. 

The  list  of  John  Lyon’s  servants  shows  us  to  some  extent  the 
life  on  his  island — There  is  a  paper  covered  book.  Its  faded  ink 
still  holds  color — “Book  of  Colors  or  Mulatto  Book,”  he  calls 
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it.  On  its  pages  these  trusted  Indians  and  colored  servants  seem 
to  come  to  life  again  through  his  carefully  kept  accounts  with 
them: 

Ben,  Martin,  John  Cuff, 

Densie,  Sampson,  Amos  Cuff, 

Isaac,  Plato,  Rufus,  Nance, 

John  James,  Stephen  Pharoah,  George  Pharoah  and 
John  Joe. 

John  Joe  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite.  He  had  a  family  who 
lived  on  the  Island.  His  account  shows  us  a  fair  master. 

On  the  debit  side — 

To  living  in  my  house  at  Great  Pond  from  -  to  -  . 

11  lbs.  pork 

2  qts.  molasses 
V2  hu.  wheat 
1  pr.  shoes 

July  4  Cash  16  s  10  d 

das.  wife’s  work 
1  qt.  wine 
two  days  lost  at  home 
1  lb.  butter 
1  lb.  beef 

12  loads  dry  wood 

To  working  coat,  vest  and  trousers 
y^  bu.  beans 
1  qt.  rum 
^  bu.  buckwheat 
1  qt.  brandy 
1  day  lost  while  fishing 

Cash  I  am  to  pay  his  wife  to  go  to  the  doctor. 

On  the  credit  side  is  written: 

By  work  from  5  June  99 
By  finding  yourself  partly  with  provisions 
Keeping  my  barn,  as  I  have  charged  you  with  un¬ 
cooked  provisions  you  had. 

Like  his  great-great  grandfather  John  5,  John  Lyon  seems  to 
have  had  a  great  interest  in  the  Indian  language.  He  has  left 
many  lists  and  records  taken  mostly  in  his  bachelor  years.  There 
is  a  list  of  Indian  words  compiled  mostly  at  Montauk  through 
George  Pharoah  in  1798.  Pharoah  was  sixty-six  years  old  and 
Chief  of  his  tribe.  He  said  there  were  at  that  time  “only  seven 
persons  left  who  could  speak  the  Montauk  language,  which  in 
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a  few  years  would  be  gone  forever.”  That  day  has  long  since 

come.  Gardiner’s  list  is  valuable  because  he  states  that  most 

of  the  Long  Island  tribes  understood  the  same  language  and  that 

George  said  there  was  little  difference  in  it  and  the  language 

spoken  by  the  Mohegans  of  Connecticut. 

******* 

One  would  like  to  know  more  about  those  thirteen  years  in 
which  John  Lyon  and  Sarah  lived  together  on  their  Island  sur¬ 
rounded  by  their  growing  family  and  their  contented  helpers. 
The  years  were  all  too  short,  and  Sarah  had  long  years  of  widow¬ 
hood  in  which  to  remember  them.  John  Lyon  died  in  1816  on 
November  twenty-second.  Sarah  was  only  thirty-five,  David,  his 
heir  to  the  Island,  twelve  and  their  youngest  Samuel  Buell,  a 
baby  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

A  letter  announcing  his  death  is  in  existence.  It  is  signed  by 
J.  Miller  and  written  to  Henry  P.  Dering.  Esqr.  in  Sag  Harbor. 
It  is  very  brief.  “Dear  Sir,  Our  friend,  John  Lyon  Gardiner,  is 
no  more.  He  died  this  day  at  noon,  12  o’clock.  His  funeral  will 
be  attended  at  Gardiner’s  Island  on  Sunday  next. 

East  Hampton,  Nov.  22,  1816.” 

He  is  buried  in  the  little  graveyard  on  his  beloved  Island,  over¬ 
looking  the  sea.  This  is  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone: 

“Honored  and  lamented  by  a  numerous  acquaintance  he  de¬ 
parted  this  life  Nov.  22,  1816  Ae  46.  Sweet  be  his  rest  and  peace¬ 
ful  the  eternity  of  his  soul.  To  his  family  he  was  endeared  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection.  To  his 
friends  by  a  demeanor  that  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  affection 
and  the  purity  of  his  views.  From  early  youth  a  professor  of  the 
Christian  religion  his  life  was  consoled  and  embellished  by  the 
principles  of  his  faith.  Skilled  in  the  lore  of  the  schools  and  cor¬ 
rect  in  sentiment  and  taste,  dispassionate  in  judgment  and  perti¬ 
nent  in  remarks,  chaste  in  language  and  unostentatious  in  de¬ 
portment,  his  infiuence  in  society  was  great,  but  his  private 
worth  none  could  more  correctly  appreciate  than  the  poor  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  his  estate  and  participated  in  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  his  daily  charities.” 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  followed  Dr.  Samuel  Buell  in  the  East 
Hampton  church  and  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  “No  sermon 
was  thought  finally  ready  for  the  Press  until  it  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  inspection  of  my  friend,  John  Lyon  Gardiner. 
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From  the  Diary  of  John  Lyon  Gardiner — 1791 

A  List  of  Birds  on  Gardiner’s  Island 

Mar. 

3  Saw  a  blackbird. 

4  Saw  a  number  of  them. 

9  Robbins  and  a  small  garden  singing  bird. 

10  Meadow  larks  began  to  sing.  Eagles,  crows,  owls  or  rather 
a  kind  of  mouse  hawk,  red  headed  and  spotted  woodpeckers, 
a  large,  white  sea  gull,  wild  gulls,  black  ducks,  and  almost 
all  kinds  of  ducks  except  teal  remain  here  during  winter. 

I  have  observed  that  fish  hawks  come  on  the  21  of  March 
and  go  the  21  of  Sept,  at  the  time  of  the  Equinoxes.  They 
are  very  regular  in  coming  and  going  and  seldom  vary  more 
than  48  hrs.  They  wage  war  with  the  eagle  as  soon  as  they 
come  and  numbers  together  overcome  that  large  bird.  I 
suppose  they  do  this  from  interest  because  the  eagle  robs 
them  of  their  fish  and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  me  for 
the  eagle  lives  altogether  by  plunder  and  he  often  will  fix 
his  claws  in  the  back  of  a  lamb  and  bear  him  away  from 
his  helpless  mother.  They  are  very  destructive  to  lambs, 
not  being  satisfied  with  less  than  one  every  day.  But  as 
the  fish  hawks  begin  to  fight  them  by  the  21st  of  March, 
they  are  generally  gone  by  the  8th  of  April  when  my  lambs 
come. 

12  Bluebirds  and  killdeer  come. 

20  Observed  the  fish  hawks. 

25  Beach  birds  on  Plomp  point. 

30  Saw  a  martin. 

Apr. 

4  Saw  some  quakers. 

1795 

Mar. 

5  Daffies  started. 

10  Skunk  cabbage. 

15  Blackbirds,  robbins,  bluebirds  and  killdeer  come. 

1796 

Observed  one  robbin. 

500  blackbirds  have  remained  here  two  or  three  winters  past. 
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Observed  today  four  red-winged  blackbirds,  the  red  on 
wings  almost  white. 

Feb. 

7,  1787  Found  where  an  eagle  from  North  had  just  eat  the 
carcass  of  a  cow. 

7-14  a  robbin. 

******* 

Facts  as  to  the  Fish  Hawk  on  Gardiner’s  Island,  1810. 

1.  They  are  regular  in  arriving  on  the  21  of  March  and  in 
leaving  on  21  Sept.  Heavy  equinoctial  storms  only  prevent 
a  day  or  so. 

2.  They  repair  their  nests  a  few  days  before  they  leave  them 
and  being  on  high  dry  topped  trees,  they  frequently  have 
their  nests  blown  away  entirely  during  the  winter. 

3.  They  lay  generally  three  eggs — hatch  about  1  July. 

4.  Are  very  fierce  and  bold  while  they-  have  eggs  and  young 
and  have  been  known  to  fix  their  claws  in  a  negro’s  head 
that  was  attempting  to  get  to  the  nest — ^but  was  obliged  to 
desist  on  account  of  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  wound. 
Blackbirds  build  their  nests  on  the  sides  of  the  nests  of  the 
Fish  Hawks. 

5.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  they  wage  war  on  the  Eagle  and  by 
numbers  and  perserverance  drive  him  off.  The  Eagle  in 
darting  on  the  Hawk  obliges  him  to  quit  his  fish — which 
before  it  reaches  the  ground  the  Eagle  seizes. 

6.  Sometimes  on  fixing  their  claws  on  too  large  a  fish — are 
taken  under  water  before  they  can  clear  themselves. 

7.  When  the  Fish  Hawks  are  seen  high  in  the  air  sailing  around 
in  circles  it  is  a  sign  of  change  of  weather  very  soon — gen¬ 
erally  of  a  thunder  storm  in  two  or  three  hours. 

8.  Are  never  known  to  eat  anything  but  fish — commonly  eat 
the  head  first.  Are  frequently  seen  cutting  strange  gambols 
in  the  air — with  part  of  fish  in  their  claws — with  loud  vocif¬ 
erations  darting  down  perhaps  100  yards.  They  seem  proud 
of  their  prey. 

9.  Seldom  take  one  from  the  ground  when  dropped. 

10.  Are  so  voracious  that  I  presume  when  they  have  young 
they  devour  in  300  nests — two  or  three  fish  a  day  of  2  or  3 
lbs.  each  fish — 7  or  800  fish  a  day  in  July  and  August. 
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11.  They  seem  fond  of  striped  bass  which  cross  Gardiner’s  Bay 
Long  Island  to  the  Atlantic  but  are  not  known  to  refuse 
any  other  fish  than  the  one  commonly  called  Toad  fish  of 
the  ponds. 

12.  Are  seen  frequently  crossing  Gardiner’s  Bay  with  a  stick  in 
their  claws,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  from  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  fishing  voyage  or  for  the  want  of  such  particular  stick  for 
their  nests. 

Facts  communicated  by  John  L.  Gardiner  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Wilson,  Author  of  American  Ornithology,  Philadelphia.  In  the 
letter  which  accompanies  the  facts  Mr.  Gardner  says  “I  live  on 
an  Island  of  3000  acres  of  land  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long 
Island.  The  common  birds  are  not  here  interrupted  by  school 
boys  and  are  plenty.  Geese  and  ducks  of  all  kinds  abound  in 
my  ponds  and  if  you  would  like  to  take  an  excursion  this  way, 
shall  be  very  happy  to  accommodate  you  in  my  home  here  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  you  may  find  here  or  upon  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  some  kind  of  water  birds  that  are  nondescript.” 

John  Lyon  Gardiner  remembered  many  interesting  events  of 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  ON  GARDINER’S 
ISLAND  and  in  the  vicinity  of  East  Hampton.  He  was  five 
years  old  when  on  Aug.  12,  1775,  Col.  Abijah  Willard  in  The 
Frigate  Rose  and  about  50  sail  of  transports  under  Capt.  Wal¬ 
lace  came  to  anchor  off  the  northeast  side  of  the  Island.  He 
wrote  down  the  story  in  1797  during  those  quiet  years  of  his 
bachelorhood  on  the  Island.  This  is  the  way  his  overseer,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Miller  told  it  to  him.  Mr.  Miller,  a  slave  called  Dick  and 
a  squaw  were  the  only  persons  on  the  Island  when  the  sailors 
arrived: 

“The  British  drove  the  sheep  down  a  gully  to  the  northeast 
side  of  the  Island  under  the  cliff  and  there  picked  out  as  many 
as  they  chose.  The  cattle  in  the  Eastern  Plains  they  drove  into 
a  turnip  patch  on  the  side  of  Whale  Hill  next  the  fence  and  then 
put  their  long  halters  on  each  beast  as  fast  as  caught.  They 
hoisted  them  on  board  by  the  head. 

“When  Willard  and  Wallace  came  from  Fishers  Island,  they 
landed  the  men  at  the  Green  where  the  cow  pasture  fence  goes 
down  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Island.  There  were  a  good 
many  hundreds  of  troops  paraded.  They  not  knowing  who  they 
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might  meet  (the  overseer,  a  negro  slave  and  an  Indian  squaw) , 
Wallace  and  Willard  with  a  guard  come  to  the  house.  Mr.  Miller 
walked  with  them  over  to  their  landing  place.  They  offered  to 
buy  the  stock.  Mr.  Miller  said  he  had  orders  not  to  sell.  Wallace 
said  it  was  damned  hard  to  take  the  stock  from  the  child  who 
owned  it,  but  they  must  eat  and  his  orders  must  be  obeyed,  but 
there  should  none  of  the  common  stock  come  off,  some  of  the 
Tory  refugees  urging  him  to  do  it.  Of  the  sheep  that  they  drove 
below  the  bank  they  took  all  that  were  fit  to  eat,  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  enabling  them  to  drive  the  sheep  up.  Few  of  the  men 
came  up  to  the  house  unless  with  the  officers.  The  troops  that 
landed  and  paraded  were  ordered  aboard  that  night. 

A  little  later  John  Davis  (afterwards  Major)  reached  the 
Island  with  his  forty  local  volunteers,  landed  at  Great  Pond,  and 
came  up  to  the  house.  He  found  all  quiet,  Mr.  Miller  in  bed, 
and  he  left  the  Island  not  knowing  that  some  twenty  or  thirty 
tories  were  asleep  up-stairs.” 

John  Lyon’s  own  story  begins  when  he  and  David  lived  in 
Amagansett. 

“On  Christmas  Day  the  British  troops  under  Gen.  Sir  William 
Erskine  arrived  in  Southampton  in  a  violent  storm  of  snow. 
They  were  Foot  and  Light  Horse.  They  were  stationed  at  South- 
hamption,  Sagg  and  Sag  Harbor.  I  lived  that  winter  with  my 
mother  and  stepfather,  Isaac  Conklin,  in  Amagansett  where  I 
went  to  school  to,  I  think,  a  Mr.  Nugent.  The  first  time  I  ever 
went  from  there  to  East  Hampton  was  in  the  spring.  I  remember 
very  well  seeing  some  of  the  Light  Horse  (they  were  dressed  in 
red  and  scarlet)  while  going  through  the  Hook — and  how  happy 
1  vxis  to  get  to  my  Grandfather*s  (Dr.  BueWs) .” 

The  following  is  like  talking  with  a  little  boy  of  long  ago,  who 
is  telling  us  some  of  the  things  we  have  always  wanted  to  know 
about  the  American  Revolution  on  Long  Island. 

“I  was  about  eleven  years  old,”  John  Lyon  says,  “when  one 
-  or  both  admirals  dined  at  Uncle  Abraham’s  in  East  Hampton 
[his  guardian.  Col.  Abraham  Gardiner,  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Winthrop  Gardner],  when  the  fleet  lay  off  Three  Mile 
Harbor.  When  they  came  the  second  time  they  lay  more  under 
this  Island,  the  headmost  ship  almost  up  with  Cherry  Harbor 
Point  and  extended  toward  the  oyster  ponds.  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not  and  Graves  were  ashore  here.  They  sent  some  men  ashore 
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to  look  for  horses  for  them  to  ride.  The  whaleboat,  for  fear  the 
sailors  would  run  away  with  it,  used  to  be  brought  into  the  door 
yard.  The  admiral  was  pleased  with  it.  He  thought  Twas  done  to 
prevent  his  men  from  deserting. 

“They  made  a  hospital  of  t’other  house  and  I  remember  well 
of  being  there.  The  upper  floors  were  then  full  of  straw  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  was  open.  A  good  many  of  the  sailors 
died  there  and  were  buried  southeast  side  of  Study  Hill. 

There  were  a  great  many  buried  at  Bostwick’s,  Cherry  Harbor 
and  on  Plumb  Point. 

“There  were  in  the  Gardiner’s  Island  house  and  around  it  100 
or  more  sailors,  often  drunk.  They  stayed  mostly  in  the  lower 
kitchen.  When  they  quarreled  the  officers,  some  of  them  were 
always  in  the  house,  used  to  quiet  them  with  cudgels  or  anything 
they  could  take  hold  of.  Everything  must  be  locked  up,  even  the 
barns,  or  the  horses  would  be  missing.  The  officers  were  mostly 
gentlemen,  but  it  was  an  uneasy  and  disagreeable  life.  They 
were  here  all  winter  and  went  out  of  the  bay  1781 - 

There  was  one  British  officer,  a  Major  Cochrane,  whose  name 
is  a  synonym  for  cruelty  all  over  the  east  end  of  Long  Island. 
Dr.  Buell  called  him  “a  mere  incarnate  devil,”  and  John  Lyon 
illustrates  his  grandfather’s  words.  Cochrane  stabled  his  horses 
in  the  Bridgehampton  church,  whipped  David  Russell  with  so 
many  hundred  lashes,  killed  a  man  with  an  oar  and  threw  him 
into  a  ditch,  and  flred  at  anyone  whom  he  chose.  He  pulled  old 
Aaron  Isaacs’  wig  off  his  bald  head,  called  him  a  turncoat  and 
threw  it  in  the  fire.  He  sent  word  to  Dr.  Buell  on  a  Saturday 
evening  that  if  two  deserters  were  not  returned  before  Sunday 
evening  the  old  doctor’s  house  would  be  burned  about  his  ears. 
Dr.  Buell  paid  no  heed  to  the  order,  and  Cochrane  did  not  carry 
out  his  threat.  Not  only  in  Dr.  Buell  but  in  Jedediah  Conklin 
did  Cochrane  meet  his  match.  Cochrane  ordered  Conklin  to  cart 
provisions  from  Abraham’s  Landing  to  Southampton.  There  was 
one  barrel  too  many  for  his  load  and  Conklin  left  it.  When 
Cochrane  ordered  him  to  take  it  and  Conklin  refused,  Cochrane 
drew  his  sword — Conklin  drew  his  heavy  ox-goad  and  was  ready. 
“Damn  you,  Cochrane,  strike  straight  or  you’ll  never  strike  an¬ 
other  man.”  Cochrane  withdrew  and  said,  “If  I  had  a  regiment 
composed  of  men  like  Conklin  I  would  march  through  every 
colony  in  America.” 
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The  most  interesting  account  in  John  Lyon’s  record  is  the 
story  of  the  day  he  dined  with  Admiral  Arbuthnot  aboard  the 
Royal  Oak  in  company  with  his  grandfather  Buell.  It  was 
Sept.  26,  1780.  The  British  fleet  lay  in  Gardiner’s  Bay — eleven 
ships  of  the  line  and  perhaps  some  frigates.  Col.  Abraham  Gardi¬ 
ner,  Dr.  Buell,  David  Mulford,  Matthew  Mulford  and  several 
ladies  were  on  board.  John  Lyon,  ten  years  old,  his  brother 
David  and  three  or  four  other  boys  were  in  the  party.  The  boys 
dined  in  the  Ward-room  with  the  lieutenants  and  midshipmen. 
They  had  hard  bread  which  we  are  told  they  could  not  eat. 
But  the  grown  folks  had  a  “very  elegant  dinner, — boned  fowls 
of  various  sorts  and  curry  and  a  very  hot  dish  called  ‘The 
Devil .  All  drank  the  King’s  health.  Little  Tom  Hutchinson, 
eleven,  sang  “Tom  Bowline.”  Dr.  Buell  said  that  he  had  some 
lines  he  had  put  on  paper  just  before  he  left  home,  and  with 
the  Admiral’s  permission  he  would  read  them.  With  great  cere¬ 
mony  Dr.  Buell  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table.  All  rose 
for  the  reading  and  the  old  doctor,  skilled  in  diplomacy  through¬ 
out  his  sixty-flve  years,  read  his  famous  toast  to  The  Royal 

Oak: 

On  board  the  Royal  Oak  we  are 
Whose  thunders  Bourbon’s  navies  fear. 

To  Britain’s  foes  she  never  fails 
To  give  them  laws  where  e’er  she  sails. 

High  in  command  upon  the  seas 
She  takes  or  sinks,  just  as  may  please 
Her  Admiral,  great  Arbuthnot 
Whose  fame  shall  never  be  forgot. 

If  but  this  gallant  fleet  appear 
With  celebrated  Graves  in  Rear 
Her  flag  foretells  her  lot  will  be 
To  hold  the  empire  of  the  sea. 

With  laurel  crowned,  in  dread  array 
The  London  cuts  her  foaming  way 
The  foe  in  vain  shall  heaven  invoke, 

Triumphant  sails  the  Royal  Oak. 

When  Arbuthnot’s  and  Graves’  names  were  mentioned,  the 
doctor  bowed  with  flne  courtesy.  As  he  finished,  the  Admiral 
thanked  him  profusely  and  asked  for  a  copy. 
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John  Lyon  makes  this  comment:  “These  were  the  verses 
which  made  such  a  noise  in  Dr.  Buell’s  native  state,  Connecticut, 
and  for  which  he  was  often  damned  as  a  Tory.  The  clergy  in 
Connecticut  said  the  last  line  but  one  was  blasphemy.  It  had 
reference  to  the  French  invoking  the  Virgin  Mary,  etc.,  as  I 
have  heard  Dr.  Buell  say” — But  Dr.  Buell’s  patriotism  was 
never  doubted  among  his  own  people,  and  he  is  remembered  as 
one  who  did  more  to  ease  the  hardships  of  the  British  occupa¬ 
tion  than  any  other. 

After  the  toasts  everyone  went  up  on  the  main  deck  and 
some  danced.  John  Lyon  was  introduced  to  Admiral  Arbuthnot. 

“When  I  was  introduced  to  the  Admiral  he  told  me  he  had 
just  been  over  here  [Gardiner’s  Island];  that  I  had  a  fine  snug 
farm  but  the  fences  were  all  going  to  decay;  that  I  little  knew 
the  value  of  it.  With  a  few  dollars  he  could  easily  buy  it  of  me. 
Dr.  Buell  remarked,  if  he  could,  I  was  neither  Buell  nor 
Gardiner.” 

The  party  broke  up  with  gracious  adieus.  Three  cannon  were 
fired  and  barges  took  the  visitors  ashore. 

John  Lyon  says: 

“The  fieet  left  Gardiner’s  Bay  in  1781.”  The  boy  owner  must 
wait  ten  years  before  he  could  take  possession  of  his  island  and 
mend  fences. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  New  England  Lady  of  the  Manor 

SARAH  GRISWOLD  GARDINER 

Including 

David  Johnson — The  Eighth  Proprietor 

1816-1829 

John  Griswold — The  Ninth  Proprietor 

1829-1861 

Samuel  Buell — The  Tenth  Proprietor 

1861-1882 

Sarah  Griswold  brought  to  Gardiner’s  Island  through  her  New 
England  inheritance  a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Deacon  John  Griswold  and  his  wife  Sarah 
Diodate  Johnson.  Through  her  father  she  was  descended  from 
Matthew  Griswold  and  Roger  Wolcott,  Governors  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  From  her  mother  she  reached  back  through  a  long  line  of 
Italian  nobility  to  Cornelio  Diodati  who  settled  in  Lucca  in  1300. 
Her  brothers,  Charles  and  John,  were  New  York  merchants. 
Her  sister,  Ursula,  married  Richard  McCurdy,  Elizabeth  married 
Jacob  B.  Gurley,  Mary  Ann  married  Levi  H.  Clark.  Her  oldest 
brother,  Diodate,  studied  for  the  ministry  but  died  at  twenty- 
eight. 

The  picture  we  have  of  the  Griswold  home  at  Black  Hall  near 
Lyme,  Conn.,  is  one  of  gracious  hospitality.  There  was  much 
driving  and  horseback  riding  and  visiting  among  relatives  in 
nearby  towns.  There  were  frequent  arrivals  of  guests,  expected 
and  unexpected.  There  was  all  the  freedom  of  people  of  assured 
social  standing  in  a  countryside  where  families  have  lived  for 
several  generations. 

Sarah  Griswold’s  mother,  Sarah  Diodate  Johnson,  died  a  year 
before  her  daughter  was  married  to  the  handsome  young  bache¬ 
lor,  proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island. 

It  must  have  been  sometime  after  her  mother’s  death  that 
Sarah  and  a  party  of  friends  sailed  over  from  Connecticut  to 
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Gardiner’s  Island.  They  had  heard  much  about  it  and  were 
curious  to  see  not  only  the  Island  but  the  quiet,  bachelor  pro¬ 
prietor.  John  Lyon  received  them  graciously  and  invited  them 
to  supper.  He  showed  them  the  beauties  of  his  Island,  and  all 
parted  with  promises  of  further  meetings.  Within  two  weeks 
the  proprietor  found  an  excuse  to  cross  to  Connecticut  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  acquaintance  of  the  tall,  dark,  dignified  Miss  Sarah 
who  had  in  so  short  a  time  captivated  his  heart.  A  spring  wed¬ 
ding  at  the  Black  Hall  home  followed  and  a  wedding  journey 
by  stage  coach  to  New  York. 

Sarah  brought  a  large  trousseau  to  Gardiner’s  Island  and, 
according  to  the  times,  many  furnishings  from  home.  John  Lyon 
enlarged  the  house  built  by  his  father,  David  6,  and  it  stands 
to-day  much  as  it  stood  in  those  thirteen  happy  years  when  he 
and  Sarah  lived  in  it.  Their  Blue  Room  was  furnished  with  olive 
wood  furniture  that  had  come  to  America  with  the  first  Diodati. 
Life  on  her  husband’s  lovely  but  lonely  Island  must  have  brought 
a  great  change  to  Sarah  Griswold.  There  was  none  of  the  easy 
intercourse  of  gay  friends  she  had  known  in  Connecticut,  but 
there  were  wide  spaces  across  sunglinted  water  to  enjoy,  and 
spring  woods  in  which  to  wander  in  the  companionship  of  a 
devoted  husband.  He  was  eleven  years  older  than  she,  a  scholarly 
man,  loving  quiet  ways.  She  was  a  strong,  forceful  girl,  healthy, 
loving  the  out-of-doors,  well-educated  and  of  a  dignified  behavior. 
One  of  the  family  has  left  us  this  description  of  them: 

“Demurely  and  with  dignity,  these  young  Puritan  peo¬ 
ple  walked,  following  the  long,  narrow  path  of  duty. 

Stern  events  were  taking  place  about  them,  influencing 
their  otherwise  uneventful  lives.” 

She  “looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household”  according  to 
the  tradition  of  her  foremothers,  and  there  were  few  moments 
in  which  to  miss  the  girlhood  days.  She  was  learning  from  Mrs. 
Worden,  the  housekeeper,  the  ins  and  outs  of  her  manor  house, 
overseeing  the  spinning  of  the  wool  from  the  Island  sheep,  enter¬ 
taining  the  many  guests  who  came  for  business  or  pleasure, 
sometimes  her  old  Connecticut  friends  or  the  many  Gardiner 
connections. 

Then  the  children  came — five  of  them,  and  motherhood  added 
to  the  joy  of  life  that  was  already  full.  The  oldest  David  John- 
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son,  heir  to  the  Island,  was  born  in  1804;  Sarah  Diodate,  the 
older  of  the  daughters  in  1807;  Mary,  the  younger,  in  1809; 
John  Griswold  in  1812;  and  in  1815  the  youngest,  Samuel  Buell, 
named  for  his  great-grandfather. 

When  her  husband  died  in  1816  Sarah  leased  the  Island  to 
her  husband's  cousin,  Hon.  David  Gardiner,  and  put  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  school  in  East  Hampton.  Clinton  Academy  had  been 
established  through  Dr.  Buell’s  efforts  in  1784,  and  here  her 
boys  could  be  prepared  for  college.  David  Johnson  in  good  time 
entered  Yale.  He  graduated,  and  when  he  was  twenty-one  took 
over  his  duties  as  Eighth  Proprietor  of  Gardiner's  Island. 

This  was  in  1825.  His  mother  again  assumed  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  Lady  of  the  Manor,  and  from  the  Manor  House  in  1827 
her  daughter,  Sarah  Diodate,  married  David  Thompson,  son 
of  Jonathan  Thompson  of  Sagtikos  Manor,  Islip,  and  New  York. 

To  each  new  experience  in  life  Sarah  Griswold  Gardiner  seems 
to  have  brought  an  unforetold  ability  and  quiet  strength.  David’s 
proprietorship  was  short.  In  1829  he  died,  only  twenty-four  years 
old.  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  receive  the  Island  by  entail. 
The  law  of  primogeniture  had  been  abrogated  by  his  state,  and 
the  Island  was  now  inherited  equally  by  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  was  buried  on  the  Island.  His  mother’s  faith  is  reflected  in 
the  epitaph  of  her  oldest  son, 

“The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.  Clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  him,  righteousness  and  judgment  are 
the  habitation  of  his  throne.” 

To  the  sorrows  of  widowhood  Sarah  now  added  not  only  the 
loss  of  her  first  born  but  that  of  her  younger  daughter.  Mary 
died  in  1833.  In  that  same  year  John  Griswold,  the  second  son, 
became  of  age.  He  bought  out  the  shares  of  his  sister,  Sarah, 
and  younger  brother,  Samuel  Buell,  and  became  The  Ninth 
Proprietor  of  Gardiner  s  Island.  This  was  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  Lion  and  Mary  Gardiner  had  sailed  from  London 
on  that  Norsey  barque,  and  “by  God’s  good  providence”  come 
to  America. 

John  Griswold  as  a  young  man  went  to  China  on  a  sailing 
ship.  He  never  married  and,  for  the  twenty-eight  years  in  which 
he  was  proprietor,  seems  to  have  been  his  mother’s  chief  concern. 
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In  her  letters  to  her  daughter,  Sarah  Thompson,  and  to  Sarah’s 
little  daughter,  Sarah,  there  were  many  references  to  Uncle 
John’s  health.  “John’s  health  is  a  great  anxiety,”  she  says  in 
one  letter;  in  another,  “John  is  at  home  and  has  been  for  some¬ 
time,”  or  “no  company  except  John  and  he  is  out  all  day  and 
seems  to  be  quite  interested  in  his  business.”  There  are  often 
commissions  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  John  through  granddaughter 
Sarah.  “I  wrote  your  father  to  get  two  pairs  of  woolen  pants 
and  a  coat  for  Uncle  John  and  send  them  very  soon.”  Later  she 
writes,  “The  box  containing  John’s  clothes  has  arrived.  He  is  not 
at  home,  will  probably  come  tomorrow.” 

She  speaks  of  a  “multiplicity  of  cares  and  occupations,”  and 
the  winter  letters  echo  her  loneliness.  They  echo  also  the  comfort 
of  their  Island  home.  “We  hear  from  all  directions  of  hard  times 
but  neither  fear  nor  feel  anything  of  it  here.  The  weather  in 
January  is  mild  this  year.”  But  in  February  it  is  very  cold  and 
she  has  been  shut  in  for  a  fortnight.  “I  should  feel  very  lonely 
if  it  were  not  for  letters  I  receive.  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall 
make  you  a  visit.  I  had  better  remain  at  home  by  my  air  tight 
stove.” 

But  she  does  now  and  then  get  away  from  the  Island,  and 
one  letter  tells  of  three  days  spent  among  old  friends  at  Lyme, 
of  attending  church,  and  feeling  like  a  “stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  not  recognizing  a  soul  there.”  She  had  a  good  time,  though, 
in  New  London  with  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  “Sister  Gurley  and  I 
went  to  Stafford  Springs  and  spent  one  day.  We  left  at  7  in  the 
morning  and  returned  at  6  in  the  afternoon  in  time  for  tea — 
found  Mrs.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Nevins  and  Mrs.  Matthews  from 
Lyme  there.  The  ladies  were  very  polite,  and  take  it  all  together, 
we  had  a  lovely  time.  I  think  it  quite  a  circumstance  that  two 
old  ladies,  both  over  seventy,  to  ride  a  hundred  miles  and  dine 
at  the  Springs  with  about  200  people,  spend  five  hours  there  and 
return  again  to  tea.”  Here  is  an  echo  of  the  gay  hearted  Sarah 
who  came  for  a  sail  to  Gardiner’s  Island  and  fell  in  love  with  its 
proprietor. 

There  is  now  and  then  an  account  of  a  wreck  on  the  Island 
and  the  letters  tell  of  caring  for  sailors.  A  squadron  under  Capt. 
Matthew  Galbraith  Perry  spent  a  month  at  Bostwick  harbor 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Island.  Her  only  comment  is,  “Capt. 


Perry  and  his  officers  were  very  polite  during  their  stay  here, 
seldom  came  to  the  house.”  Sarah  must  have  gone  back  in  her 
thought  to  the  War  of  1812  when  Capt.  Hardy’s  fleet  was  there 
with  demands  for  provisions,  and  only  her  husband’s  courteous 
treatment  had  kept  him  from  being  made  a  prisoner  of  war. 

As  the  years  go  on  the  little  Thompson  children  come  to  spend 
the  summer  on  the  Island  with  grandmother  and  Uncle  John. 
Little  Sarah  writes  to  her  father  in  New  York, 

‘‘Mother  and  the  children  arrived  here  yesterday  from  New 
York.  They  took  the  steamboat  to  Sag  Harbor  and  dined  at 
East  Hampton  (where  Samuel  Buell  and  his  family  lived)  and 
came  over  on  Col.  Parsons  boat.”  Another  letter  from  little 
Sarah  tells  how  she  and  Elizabeth  had  a  pleasant  trip,  coming 
down  on  the  stage  to  Quogue,  how  she  rode  outside  on  the  stage 
most  of  the  way  to  Babylon  “and  did  not  get  tanned,”  how 
Uncle  Jonathan  met  them  at  Quogue  and  brought  them  to  East 
Hampton  and  they  came  to  the  Island  Sunday  night.  Fireplace 
is  the  point  of  Long  Island  nearest  Gardiner’s.  Here  in  The 
Gardiner  warehouse  goods  were  stored  to  be  taken  over  to  or 
from  the  Island,  tide  and  weather  permitting.  Dry  seaweed  made 
a  smoke  signal  for  the  Island  boat.  Grandmother  Sarah’s  letters 
often  read,  “The  boat  is  about  to  leave,  I  must  close,”  or  “the 
boat  has  brought  letters  and  papers  from  New  York,”  and  once 
at  the  Christmas  season,  the  boat  brought  pictures  of  the  “three 
precious  granddaughters,”  Sarah,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  “valued 
far  beyond  rubies.”  This  is  compensation  for  her  inability  to 
spend  Christmas  with  them  in  New  York.  The  bay  is  filled  with 
floating  ice  and  the  weather  too  cold  for  her  to  undertake  the 
long  journey. 

And  so  her  “swift  seasons  roll,”  her  winters  filled  with  house¬ 
hold  cares  and  her  solicitude  for  Uncle  John’s  health,  her  sum¬ 
mers  lived  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  her  beloved 
daughter  Sarah  and  the  Thompson  grandchildren.  In  her  life  we 
get  a  real  picture  of  the  life  on  the  Island  in  the  years  before 
the  Civil  War.  It  is  quiet,  orderly,  filled  with  daily  cares  and 
pleasures.  She  makes  her  life  over  to  the  need  of  the  day’s  events, 
always  thinking  of  others.  There  is  no  complaint  for  herself. 
There  are  hints  of  her  charities, — a  contribution  to  poor  Aunt 
Phoebe’s  annuity,  a  request  to  Mr.  Thompson  to  send  a  dona-^ 
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tion  to  a  fund  for  needy  widows  in  New  York,  concern  for  Cousin 
Elizabeth  White  who  has  to  move  to  Ohio  and  whose  wardrobe 
needs  replenishing. 

She  is  always  interested  in  her  housekeepers,  Minerva  Howell 
from  Southampton  is  “forty  years  old  and  spry.”  Mrs.  Cheesboro 
has  to  leave  because  her  daughter  is  sick,  and  Mrs.  Brown  has 
three  daughters,  who  have  “made  their  market”  in  granddaugh¬ 
ter  Sarah’s  last  year’s  clothes. 

It  is  only  once  in  a  while  that  Grandmother  Sarah  speaks  of 
herself  as  “a  widowed  mother  whose  heart  is  broken  down  with 
the  accumulated  weight  of  a  parent’s  double  duty  and  who  is 
ready  to  sink  under  the  cares  and  perplexities  that  await  her 
on  every  side.”  This,  too,  is  only  in  sympathy  for  someone  in 
similar  case.  Usually  the  tenor  of  her  letters  is  one  of  content¬ 
ment. 

“I  never  saw  people  so  happy  as  they  appear  on  this  Island. 
There  is  plenty  of  leisure  to  read  our  papers  and  letters  that 
come  weekly  from  New  York.  We  are  deprived  of  some  very 
valuable  privileges,  for  instance — that  of  attending  church  on 
the  Sabbath,  but  in  return  we  have  good  health  and  contented 
minds.” 

She  was  eighty  years  old  on  Aug.  12,  1861,  and  in  that  year 
her  beloved  son,  John,  had  died  in  June.  We  do  not  know  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  and  there  are  no  letters  to  tell  us. 
He  was  forty-nine  years  old. 

The  Island  descended  to  Samuel  Buell  who  was  forty-six 
years  old,  and  by  buying  out  his  sister’s  rights  became — The 
Tenth  Proprietor  of  Gardiner's  Island. 

Mother  Sarah  lived  for  the  remaining  months  of  her  life  in 
the  White  House  in  East  Hampton.  This  house,  until  recently 
occupied  by  Jonathan  Thompson  Gardiner,  has  been  replaced 
by  the  home  of  Miss  Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner — still  the  White 
House.  Mrs.  Gardiner  seems  to  have  enjoyed  her  winter  in  East 
Hampton  and  the  contact  with  friends.  She  speaks  of  enjoying 
the  sleighing,  but  says  her  grandson  Gardiner’s  horse  is  too  frisky 
for  her  in  cold  weather.  Samuel  Buell  and  his  wife,  Mary,  lived 
on  the  Island.  They  were  devoted  in  their  care  of  their  mother, 
and  their  five  children  were  a  great  joy  to  her; — Mary  Thomp¬ 
son,  often  mentioned  in  Grandmother’s  letters  when  a  baby: 
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David  Johnson,  named  for  the  young  Uncle  who  died  at  twenty- 
nine,  John  Lyon,  named  for  his  grandfather,  Jonathan  Thomp¬ 
son,  named  for  his  mother’s  family,  and  the  youngest,  Sarah 
Griswold  named  for  Grandmother  herself. 

In  full  years  Sarah  Griswold  Gardiner  entered  into  her  rest. 
Her  gay  girlhood,  her  happy  married  years,  her  long  widowhood 
were  crowned  by  children  and  grandchildren  to  “rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed.”  She  was  buried  beside  her  husband  on  their 
beloved  Island.  Her  children  stood  on  that  fair  hillside  in  fare¬ 
well  on  February  10,  1863.  In  the  epitaph  they  have  placed  on 

her  tomb  is  the  record  of  their  love  and  the  assurance  of  her 
faith, — 


“Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that  believeth  on  me, 
though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live,  and  he  that 
liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die.” 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 
Later  Years 
1863-1942 

The  Tenth  Proprietor  of  Gardiner* s  Island,  Samicel  Buell 
Gardiner  was  forty-six  years  old  when  his  brother,  John  Gris¬ 
wold,  died.  He  had  been  educated  in  Clinton  Academy,  East 
Hampton;  Union  Hall,  Jamaica,  Long  Island;  and  Dwight  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  Haven.  He  preferred  a  rural  to  a  professional  life  and 
lived,  both  before  and  after  his  proprietorship  of  the  Island, 
the  life  of  a  prosperous  country  gentleman  and  farmer.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  town  and  state, 
serving  at  different  times  as  town  clerk,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  supervisor  in  the  town  of  East  Hampton,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  legislature  in  1864  and  again  in  1876. 
He  was  a  democrat  of  the  Jefferson  type,  and  as  one  of  his 
contemporaries  said  of  him: 

‘‘In  his  hands  the  interests  of  the  important  county  of  Suffolk 
will  suffer  no  neglect  or  disparagement.”  He  was  familiarly 
known  in  East  Hampton  as  Squire  Gardiner. 

At  John’s  death  Samuel  Buell  and  his  family  moved  to  the 
manor  house  on  the  Island.  His  wife,  Mary  Gardiner  Thompson, 
was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Thompson  of  Sagtikos  Manor, 
Islip,  Long  Island,  and  sister  of  Sarah’s  husband,  David  Thomp¬ 
son.  Their  children  were  respectively  twenty-four,  twenty-one, 
eighteen  and  thirteen  years  old.  The  Island  was  a  happy  place 
under  the  proprietorship  of  Squire  Gardiner.  He  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  the  improvement  and  management  of  it,  and  it 
prospered  as  in  the  days  of  John  Lyon.  At  his  death  in  1882, 
Judge  Henry  Hedges  said  of  him, 

“As  a  boy  1  knew  him,  high-souled,  sympathetic,  social, 
generous,  friendly,  inheriting  the  activities  of  his  father 
and  nobility  of  nature  that  signalized  his  mother;  he 
was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.” 

His  son,  David  Johnson,  succeeded  his  father,  but  he,  like  his 
uncle  David,  was  a  bachelor  and  his  tastes  lay  in  other  directions. 
He  transferred  the  Island  with  all  right  and  privileges  to  his 
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brother,  John  Lyon,  and  lived  in  the  Brown  House  (Abraham 
Gardiner)  in  East  Hampton. 

John  Lyon,  the  Eleventh  proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island 
had  been  educated  at  the  Russell  Military  Academy  in  New 
Haven  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  Law  School.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Sixteenth  Regiment, 
Sixth  Brigade,  Second  Division,  National  Guard.  At  the  close* 
of  the  war  he  had  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  entered  the  firm  of 
Gardiner,  Wagstaff  and  Ward  and  practiced  law  in  New  York. 
When  he  came  into  the  proprietorship  of  the  Island  he  gave  up 
his  law  practice  and  devoted  himself  to  the  able  management 
of  his  island  affairs.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Coralie  Livingston  Jones 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Livingstons  of  Colonial  New  York. 

His  son,  Lion  Gardiner,  born  October  16,  1878,  succeeded  him 
as  Twelfth  Proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island.  He  was  educated 
in  St.  Paul  s  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  from  there  went  to 
Princeton.  He  entered  the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Company  and  married  Helen  Harjes,  daughter  of  the  European 
partner  of  the  firm.  His  second  wife,  Ida  Loomis,  survives  him. 
In  1920  he  leased  the  Island  to  Clarence  IVIackay  as  a  game 
preserve. 

Samuel  Buell  s  son,  Jonathan  Thompson  Gardiner  lived  all 
his  life  in  the  White  House  in  East  Hampton.  He  was  a  bachelor 
and  of  a  scientific  and  historical  turn  of  mind.  He  compiled  and 
published  “Gardiners  of  Gardiner’s  Island.”  He  bought  the 
Island  from  his  nephew.  Lion,  and  thus  for  a  short  time  was 
Thirteenth  Proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island.  At  his  death 
in  1933  he  willed  the  Island  to  Winthrop,  Jr.,  son  of  Lion’s 
younger  brother,  Winthrop  and  Isabel  Lemmon  Gardiner.  Lion 
died  February  27,  1936,  and  young  Winthrop  became  by  in¬ 
heritance  and  the  will  of  his  Uncle  Tom,  The  Fourteenth  Pro¬ 
prietor  OF  Gardiner’s  Island. 

In  1937  Miss  Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner  bought  the  Island  to 
keep  it  in  the  Gardiner  family.  She  is  descended  through  her 
mother  Sarah  Gardiner  Thompson  from  John  Lyon  and  Sarah 
Griswold  Gardiner  and  through  her  father,  David  Lion  Gardiner, 
from  Col.  Abraham  Gardiner.  She  was  born  in  Castleton,  Staten 
Island,  educated  in  private  schools  in  this  country  and  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  School  of  Fine 
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Arts,  an  accomplished  linguist  and  author  with  Miss  Mary  P. 
Quincy  of  a  charming  book  of  letters,  “Pages  in  Azure  and 
Gold.’’ 

From  her  old  home  Sagtikos  Manor  of  the  Thompson  family 
she  has  moved  to  the  home  of  her  father’s  family  in  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  rebuilt  the  White  House  of  the  Gardiners.  Here  she 
resides  in  summer  and  in  the  winter  in  her  home  in  New  York. 
Although  non-resident  on  Gardiner’s  Island  she  is  to-day  fol¬ 
lowing  her  great-grandmother  Sarah,  the  Lady  of  the  Manor. 

Lion  Gardiner,  the  founder,  like  King  Arthur,  comes  again;  his 
courage,  his  endurance,  his  faith  in  the  future  is  renewed  in  each 
succeeding  generation.  Some  may  grow  weary  of  the  planting, 
some  may  elope  with  the  chaplain,  but  always  one  comes  to 
renew  the  courage,  to  redeem  the  harvest. 

It  was  no  “island  valley  of  Avilion  where  falls  not  hail,  or 
rain  or  any  snow”  that  Lion  and  Mary  found  three  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  rather  a  stern  coast  where  rushing  tides  and 
hidden  shoals  called  forth  all  the  fortitude  of  man’s  spirit. 
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Sarah  Gardiner’s  Letters 
1835-1859 

Letter  from  Mrs.  John  Lyon  Gardiner  of  Gardiner’s  Island  to 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  David  Thompson,  49  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

Gardiner’s  Island,  July  4,  18.35. 

My  dear  Daughter: 

We  received  your  letter,  and  the  presents  for  the  children  with 

which  they  were  very  much  pleased.  Sarah  is  standing  by  me 

and  IS  so  anxious  to  write  to  her  Mother  that  I  now  let  her  take 
the  pen — 

My  dear  Mother— I  thank  you  for  my  new  apron  and  paint  box 
and  books.  I  try  to  be  as  good  as  I  can— Grandma  says  that  I 
am  a  very  good  girl;  I  go  to  bed  at  night  and  do  not  wish  for 
anyone  to  sit  by  me  I  put  on  my  clothes  in  the  morning  myself 
and  wash  myself.  Miss  Ann  Bower  made  a  cap  for  my  doll  today. 

send  my  love  to  you  and  Pa  and  should  be  very  happy  to  see 
you.  The  wind  blew  very  hard  on  board  the  steam  boat  and  I 
was  sea  sick— and  Margaret  was  up  all  night.  We  got  safely  to 
Gardiner  s  bay-I  staid  to  East  Hampton  one  day  and  then 
came  to  Gardiner’s  Island.  I  am  very  well,  and  not  home  sick. 

Ihe  above  is  Sarah’s  own  composition.  She  has  been  soliciting 
me  all  day  to  let  her  write  to  her  Mother— Little  Elizabeth  is 
•  «  was  quite  restless  last  night — and  complained  of 

sickness  at  the  stomach — but  did  not  vomit — she  has  been  play¬ 
ing  about  all  day,  but  I  thought  she  would  feel  better  should 
she  take  a  little  nap  this  afternoon.  She  is  not  sick.  I  merely 
mention  this  that  you  may  know  exactly  how  they  are. 

Margaret  gets  along  very  well.  She  has  not  been  homesick 
much,  says  she  is  getting  fat  every  day.  I  do  not  however,  per¬ 
ceive  any  difference  in  that  respect  but  I  think  her  health  is 

better  and  would  probably  be  restored  were  she  to  spend  the 
summer  here. 

We  have  quite  still  times  here  today— the  family  having  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  gone  to  Sag  Harbour  to  spend  the  fourth  of 
July. 

Please  say  to  Mr.  Thompson  that  the  wool  is  all  gone _ the 

amount  of  which  was  $2,542.48  Mr.  Tyler  the  person  who  pur- 
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chased  it  paid  in  Norwich  bank  bills  about  $200  of  which  is  $3 
bills.  Shall  I  bring  it  up  to  him  when  I  go — or  what  shall  we  do 
with  it. 

John  was  at  New  London  last  week — our  friends  there  are 
all  well.  The  squadron  at  Bostwicks  left  this  week  Monday  hav¬ 
ing  spent  a  month  here,  Capt.  Perry  [Matthew  Galbraith]  and 
officers  were  very  polite  during  their  stay  here — seldom  came  to 
the  house. 

Little  Libby  has  awoke  as  pleasant  as  possible — her  sickness 
has  all  disappeared — she  says  I  must  tell  her  Ma  that  she  is  a 
very  good  girl — and  loves  her  Pa  and  Ma — and  wishes  them  to 
come  and  see  her — and  that  she  goes  to  bed  in  her  grandma’s 
bed  without  nobody  to  sit  by  her. 

We  are  suffering  here  greatly  by  the  drought,  everything  all 
drying  up.  We  are  poor  dependent  creatures,  and  I  think  there 
is  nothing  calculated  to  make  us  feel  that  dependence  more,  than 
a  severe  drought — May  we  ever  realize  from  whence  all  our  Mer¬ 
cies  proceed,  and  try  to  cultivate  a  grateful  and  humble  spirit. 

We  all  unite  in  much  love  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  yourself. 

From  your  affectionate  Mother 

S.  Gardiner. 

P.S. — One  of  Sarah’s  lower  teeth  has  come  out — her  bruises 
are  all  well. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  David  Thompson,  49  Cliff  Street,  New  York, 
from  her  Mother,  Mrs.  John  Lyon  Gardiner  (Sarah  Griswold) . 

Gardiner’s  Island,  Nov.  13,  1836. 

Sabbath  evening 

My  dear  Daughter, 

I  have  just  received  your  two  last  letters  giving  an  account 
of  little  Gardiner’s  sickness,  &  recovery — I  should  have  been 
very  anxious  about  him  had  I  received  your  first  letter  last 
Sabbath.  Am  rejoiced  &  thankful  to  hear  the  little  fellow’s  health 
is  again  restored, — I  intended  to  have  gone  up  in  the  stage  this 
week  but  Mrs.  Cheesbro  has  been  sent  for  to  return  home — ^Her 
youngest  daughter  was  not  expected  to  survive — She  was  very 
sick  with  a  fever  had  lost  her  reason  &  to  appearance  near  her 
end — We  have  not  heard  from  her  since  she  left.  Poor  Mrs. 
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Cheesbro  does  really  appear  to  be  cut  off  in  all  her  fond  antici¬ 
pations — John  went  last  week  for  Mrs.  Brown — She  could  not 
come  at  that  time  but  engaged  to  come  by  the  middle  of  the 
week — I  was  quite  sure  she  would  come  today,  but  she  has  dis¬ 
appointed  us — &  now  I  know  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  I  go  at  all — if  the  weather  should  set  in 
very  severe  I  should  not  be  able  to  go.  It  is  as  mild  &  pleasant 
now  as  summer  but  we  cannot  expect  this  weather  to  continue 
long.  I  wish  very  much  to  see  you  all,  &  had  really  set  my  heart 
upon  going  this  Fall.  But  if  I  am  disappointed,  perhaps  it  will  be 
for  the  best. 

Sami  will  probably  go  next  week — The  sugar,  I  am  glad  Mr. 
Thompson  got — When  we  get  it  in  the  Spring  it  is  so  damp 
(being  new)  that  I  do  not  think  it  goes  as  far  as  when  it  is  more 
dry.  The  brooms  we  shall  also  be  very  glad  of — as  there  is  none 
brought  here  this  Fall  worth  having,  &  they  charge  enormously 
for  them — the  Buck  wheat  will  be  quite  a  treat  when  the  weather 
becomes  colder. 

Poor  little  Libby  I  am  sorry  she  has  so  much  trouble  getting 
her  tables  &  little  Sarah — poor  child,  she  was  so  afraid  of  saying 
an  untruth — does  she  guess,  &  believe,  &  “not’s  I  know  of”  as 
much  as  she  did — please  give  my  love  to  all. 

from  your  affectionate  Mother 

S.  Gardiner 

Letter  from  Mrs.  John  Lyon  Gardiner  (Sarah  Griswold)  to 
her  granddaughter,  Sarah  Gardiner  Thompson,  49  Cliff  Street, 
New  York. 

Gardiner’s  Island  March  17,  1838. 

My  dear  Granddaughter 

You  cannot  imagine  how  pleased  I  was  to  receive  a  letter 
written  by  my  dear  little  Sarah.  There  was  a  great  exclamation 
among  us  all  when  I  opened  the  letter  and  found  who  it  was 
from.  Mrs.  Brown  threw  up  her  hands  &  says — “Well  now  I  am 
astonished” — It  was  written  very  nicely  indeed — &  you  can  now 
often  relieve  your  Mother  from  her  weekly  task — I  expect  Eliza¬ 
beth  will  also  soon  be  able  to  write  her  Grandma — I  am  rejoiced 
— and  thankful  to  hear  that  your  Mother  has  recovered  from 
her  indisposition— &  that  the  children  have  had  the  chicken 
pock  so  favorably — Am  glad  to  hear  that  you  attend  school  this 
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winter.  No  wonder  you  complained  of  hard  lessons.  I  think  you 
are  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate — seven  different  branches  at  once 
1  think  is  a  good  deal  for  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  Never  mind, 
the  faster  you  learn,  the  sooner  you  will  get  through. 

I  returned  from  East  Hampton  last  Sabbath  —  spent  four 
weeks  with  your  Uncle  Sami  &  Aunt  Mary — had  a  very  agreeable 
visit — you  will  be  pleased  to  see  that  little  cousin — so  fat  that 
she  can  scarcely  see  out  of  her  eyes — they  have  not  got  a  name 
for  it  yet — they  expect  your  Grandma  Thompson  to  name  it — 

Your  Uncle  John  is  wishing  to  go  to  New  York  next  week.  I 
think  it  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able  to  go,  as  he  has  been 
unwell  of  late  with  a  swelled,  &  sore  throat.  Tell  your  Mother 
that  Mrs.  Brown  has  about  made  up  her  mind,  or  concluded  to 
come  here  next  summer  &  try  her  skill  once  more  in  cheese 
making — 

Please  remember  me  with  much  affection  to  your  Parents, 
sister  &  little  brothers 

from  your  affectionate  Grandmother — 

S.  Gardiner 

It  really  does  make  me  feel  quite  old,  to  be  corresponding 
with  my  granddaughter. 

Letter  to  Miss  Elisabeth  D.  Griswold,  Black  Hall,  Conn.,  from 
Sarah  Gardiner. 

Gardiner’s  Island,  March  24,  1838. 

My  dear  Niece 

Your  much  esteemed  favor  was  duly  received.  Am  happy  to 
hear  of  the  good  health  of  yourself  and  friends.  And  also  that 
you  have  spent  your  time  so  pleasantly  the  winter  past.  I  expect 
yourself  and  sister  are  now  quite  accomplished  young  ladies.  I 
understand  your  Father  purchased  for  you  last  Fall  a  splendid 
piano  upon  which  I  presume  you  can  now  perform  very  well. 
How  very  thankful  you  {ought  to  be  and)  no  doubt  are  for  all 
these  blesfings — but  we  cannot  duly  appreciate  what  we  have 
never  been  deprived  of.  While  you  are  thus  favored  how  many 
little  girls  are  deprived  of  a  Father’s  fostering  care  to  protect 
and  guide  them  through  the  helplef  period  of  childhood.  Who 
have  no  friend  who  takes  much  interest  in  them  but  a  widowed 
Mother  whose  heart  is  born  down  with  the  accumulated  weight 
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of  a  Parent’s  double  duty  and  who  is  often  ready  to  sink  under 
the  care  and  perplextion  and  affliction  which  await  her  on  every 
side.  But  the  Lord  is  her  portion — was  it  not  for  that  blefed 
promise  how  many  would  sink  in  despair  of  ever  being  able  to 
rear  a  family  of  little  Fatherlefs  children  up — even  to  a  state  of 
decent  respectability.  You  have  one  of  the  best  of  Fathers  and 
the  best  of  mothers  and  I  hope  you  will  ever  be  clafed  among 
the  best  of  young  ladies.  You  must  have  had  a  delightful  jour¬ 
ney  last  Fall  in  company  with  your  Parents  and  sister  to  the 
West.  You  will  probably  often  look  back  in  after  life  upon  that 
journey  with  great  satisfaction. 

Please  say  to  your  father  that  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  his  kind 
communication.  Am  glad  Miss  Phebe  has  her  double  gown — 
hope  it  has  rendered  her  more  comfortable  the  winter  past.  We 
are  all  in  usual  health.  I  spent  four  weeks  in  East  Hampton  with 
Sam’l  had  a  very  agreeable  visit.  I  expect  to  make  a  visit  in 
New  York  this  spring  and  should  like  to  take  Lyme  and  New 
London  in  my  way  home — that  however  is  uncertain.  I  find  that 
my  strength  fails.  I  cannot  visit  about  as  I  used  to — the  exercise 
fatigues  me  excefively.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  1  have 
had  my  day  and  must  now  be  content  to  decline. 

We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yourself  with  your 
Parents  and  sister  here  the  ensuing  summer. 

Please  remember  me  with  much  affection  to  them  all  and  also 
to  all  our  Black  Hall  friends 

from  your  affectionate  aunt 

Sarah  Gardiner. 


Letter  to  Mifs  Elisabeth  D.  Griswold,  Lyme,  Connecticut,  from 
S.  Gardiner. 

Gardiners  Island,  Jan’y  10,  1839. 

My  dear  Niece 

Your  truly  welcome  letter  was  received  early  last  Sabbath 
morning.  I  had  been  thinking  for  a  few  days  previous  that  it 
was  about  time  for  a  letter  to  be  forthcoming.  When  lo,  a  mesf- 
enger  very  unexpectedly  arrived,  who  handed  me  a  letter  upon 
which  as  soon  as  I  cast  my  eye,  I  recognised  the  well  known 
'pink  paper  and  neat  hand  writing  of  my  dear  Elisabeth.  I  was 
happy  to  hear  of  the  comfortable  health  of  all  our  Lyme  friends. 
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Uncle  Matthew  has  been  a  good  deal  upon  my  mind  this  winter 
and  I  felt  last  summer  when  I  was  there,  that  it  was  probably 
the  last  interview  I  should  ever  have  with  him  in  this  world. 
We  were  quite  disappointed  in  not  seeing  our  Lyme  friends  here 
last  summer  and  have  made  up  our  minds,  that  we  have  visited 
them  about  enough  until  they  can  make  it  convenient  to  return 
some  of  our  civilities  in  the  visiting  line. 

You  must  have  had  a  delightful  ride  to  New  Haven  and 
Northford  last  Fall.  Uncle  and  Aunt  Noyes  receive  their  friends 
very  cordially  and  appear  to  enjoy  their  visits  very  much. 

.  You  must  be  very  happily  situated  with  Mrs.  Noyes  this  win¬ 
ter  and  are  no  doubt  making  great  proficiency  in  your  music. 
It  must  be  quite  a  trial  to  your  Mother  to  be  separated  so  much 
from  her  only  two  daughters — but  you  will  soon  complete  your 
education  and  will  then  return  home  to  remunerate  your  Par¬ 
ents  for  all  their  kind  attentions  to  you.  Poor  Cap’t  Moore.  I 
have  thought  much  of  him  and  of  the  afflicting  intelligence 
which  awaited  his  arrival.  I  hope  however,  he  has  been  sustained 
and  that  this  bereavement  may  be  sanctified  to  himself  and 
family. 

I  thought  from  what  I  heard  last  Summer  that  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Mr.  Colton  continued  long  at  Lyme.  I  hope  if  he 
leaves,  you  will  find  some  more  efficient  person  to  supply  his 
place. 

We  are  all  enjoying  much  health  and  many  comforts  on  the 
Island.  We  are  set  aside  as  it  were  from  the  world  yet  all  is  peace 
and  quietnefs  among  us — we  have  plenty  of  books  and  plenty 
of  work — and  also  plenty  of  leisure  to  read  our  papers  and  letters 
etc.  which  we  receive  weekly  from  New  York.  I  often  think  that 
I  never  saw  people  so  happy  as  they  appear  to  be  on  this  Island. 
We  are  deprived  of  some  very  valuable  privileges — for  instance 
— that  of  attending  church  on  the  Sabbath.  But  in  return  we 
have  good  health  and  contented  minds  which  are  great  blefings 
— and  opportunity  to  read  as  much  as  we  are  disposed.  John  has 
gone  to  New  York  expects  to  be  absent  two  weeks.  Sam’l  wife 
and  baby  are  all  well  I  received  two  letters  from  Mrs.  Thompson 
this  week,  they  are  all  well.  Am  happy  to  hear  Cousin  Ellen 
Gurley  has  recovered.  Please  say  to  your  Father  that  I  wish 
him  to  pay  Mifs  Phebe  her  annuity  of  $5.  with  my  love  and  best 
wishes  for  her  health  and  happinefs,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
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Remember  me  very  kindly  to  your  Father  and  Mother  and 
sister  and  to  all  our  Lyme  and  Black  Hall  friends. 

From  your  affectionate  Aunt 

S.  Gardiner. 

Gardiners  Island  Jany  8,  1848 

My  dear  Granddaughter 

Yours  of  the  23d  Dec.  was  not  received  until  this  week  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Jany.  5th  so  that  I  am  quite  excuseable  for  not  accept¬ 
ing  your  polite  invitation  to  spend  New  Years  day  wtih  you.  It 
would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  done  so,  &  to  have 
had  an  introduction  to  the  little  new  pet — We  ought,  all  to  be 
very  thankful  for  this  little  one — &  may  he  live  to  be  an  in¬ 
valuable  blessing  to  his  family  &  friends.  What  does  little  Mary 
say  to  him.  Am  happy  to  hear  that  your  Mother  is  so  comfort¬ 
able — hope  she  will  be  careful  &  not  exert  herself  too  much,  & 
expose  herself  to  take  cold.  You  have  probably  heard  that  Mr. 
Bullions  has  lost  his  wife  &  child,  poor  man.  He  is  called  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  affliction,  in  his  youth. 

The  first  Lieutenant,  of  the  Cutter,  Mr.  Murch — left  here 
yesterday  morning  he  has  been  here  over  a  fortnight.  We  have 
had  some  of  the  officers  at  the  house  ever  since  they  came  ashore, 
which  is  over  three  weeks — We  are  quite  willing  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  go — Altho  they  were  very  Gentlemanly, 
&  made  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  We  have  now  nearly  got 
into  winter  quarters.  Mrs.  Brown  &  Miss  Ann  are  both  gone,  & 
all  the  Cutter  people — &  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  more  ship 
wrecks  here  this  winter.  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  go  off  the 
Island — not  however  at  present. 

I  think  the  Doctr  was  very  unfortunate  in  falling  down  your 
steps  that  evening.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  he  did 
not  fall  up,  &  sprain  both  wrists  &  ankle. 

Ascenath  was  very  thankful,  &  much  pleased  with  the  cups 
and  saucers,  &  lamented  very  much  for  the  kitten. 

Tell  your  Father  that  his  labor  was  all  lost  in  going  for  the 
blacksmith,  he  has  not  made  his  appearance  here  yet — I  am 
very  sorry  he  (your  Father)  had  so  much  trouble  in  looking 
him  up — Please  say  to  him  that  there  was  152  tb  of  the  butter 
last  year,  we  sold  ours  here  at  1/6  pr  tb — but  that,  was  not  good, 
&  of  course  it  was  not  worth  as  much — he  can  allow  just  what 
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he  pleases — it  is  of  no  consequence — There  was  171  tb  sent  this 
Fall — we  sold  it  here  at  the  same  price  1/6 — 

We  are  all  well — your  Uncle  John  is  at  home.  I  have  no  more 
to  communicate — ^The  weather  is  quite  cold,  &  there  is  every 
appearance  of  a  snow  storm.  We  have  had  remarkably  mild 
weather  for  the  season  but  I  believe  winter  has  come  at  last — 
Please  give  my  best  love  to  your  Mother,  &  all  the  family 
from  your  Affectionate  Grandmother. 

S.  Gardiner. 

Your  Uncle  John  wishes  your  Father  to  send  him  two  pair  of 
thick  pantaloons — &  one  winter  vest  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Thompson 
25  Lafayette  Place 
New  York 


Gardiners  Island  Nov  12  1851 

My  dear  Granddaughter 

Your  favr  of  the  30th  came  safe  to  hand,  but  owing  to  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  cares  &  occupations  I  have  not  been  able  to  reply 
to  it  sooner — We  have  at  length  got  rid  of  the  wreckers — and 
today  we  have  had  Tinker  the  butcher  here  from  New  London — 
He  brought  me  a  letter  from  Cousin  Ellen  giving  me  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  her  wedding — (which  I  requested)  which  I  will  en¬ 
close  for  the  edification  of  yourself  &  Mother  &  Sister — It  was 
written  to  me  in  entire  confidence — &  I  send  it  to  you  under  the 
same  restriction — I  have  not  the  time  to  spare  to  copy  it — so 
I  send  it  entire — 

Your  Uncle  Samuel  &  Family  have  left  East  Hampton — & 
I  would  not  have  believed  that  I  should,  in  consequence,  have 
felt  so  lonely  &  desolate — I  used  to  feel  a  freedom  to  go  there — 
but  now  my  home  is  broken  up  there  not  entirely  because  they 
have  left  the  place — but  for  other  causes.  I  should  like  to  find  a 
small  house — &  I  would  furnish  the  parlours  &  chambers — & 
then  when  I  went  off  I  should  have  a  home  to  go  to — Mrs 
Edwards  (Howell)  said  when  she  was  here  that  she  would  like 
very  much  to  go  there  if  she  could  persuade  her  Husband  to  do 
so — but  she  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  that — 

I  wish  your  Father  to  get  two  pair  of  woolen  pants,  &  a  coat 
for  your  Uncle  John — &  send  them  down  soon — I  think  the  olive 
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broadcloth  has  generally  proved  to  be  tender  &  has  not  worn 
as  well  as  the  dark  blue  or  some  other  color.  He  will  however 
please  to  exercise  his  own  taste  in  the  selection  of  colors — Poor 
Mr.  Abraham  G.  Thompson  has  gone  at  last — He  lived  to  a 
good  old  age — &  had  outlived  his  early  friends  &  associates — & 
almost  every  enjoyment — &  if  he  was  prepared  &  willing  to  go — 
his  friends  could  hardly  wish  to  detain  him  here  longer — You 
say  he  completed  his  will  the  Monday  previous  to  his  death — 
Did  he  give  your  Uncle  Abraham  as  much  as  he  expected — What 
did  he  give  your  Aunt  Mary — I  was  surprised  to  hear  of  William 
Griswold’s  death — Where  did  he  die  &  with  what  complaint — 
I  have  heard  nothing  except  what  Cousin  Ellen  wrote — I  have 
taken  another  heavy  cold,  &  feel  almost  sick — ^Your  Uncle  John 
is  not  at  home,  but  we  expect  him  to-day. 

I  send  a  firkin  of  butter,  a  cheese — &  two  boxes  of  jelly  by 
Capt.  Dyer  which  I  hope  will  reach  you  in  safety — The  things 
sent  by  him  came  safe — 

Has  your  Father  received  a  draft  from  Daniel  Dayton  for 
$800— 

Please  let  me  hear  from  some  of  you — ^A  letter  here  is  a  great 
prize.  My  love  to  all 

From  your  affectionate  Grandmother 

S.  Gardiner 

Miss  Sarah  Gardiner  Thompson 
25  Lafayette  Place 
New  York 


Gardiners  Island  Dec  25  1851 

My  dear  Granddaughter 

I  feel  distressed  about  your  poor  dear  Mother — cannot  but 
hope  that  she  is  better  before  this — But  if  she  is  not — alas — 
the  result  will  be  dreadful  to  us  all — May  God  in  infinite  mercy 
spare  her  life — &  not  cut  her  off  in  the  midst  of  her  days,  & 
her  usefulness — 

The  weather  is  very  cold  &  boisterous — the  bay  filled  with 
fioating  ice — &  if  there  was  a  letter  at  the  Springs  for  me  I 
should  not  be  able  to  get  it — I  hope  however  that  the  boat  will 
cross  again  in  a  few  days — &  that  we  shall  receive  favorable 
accounts  from  your  Mother  &  Gardiner,  poor  boy — how  much 
he  must  have  suffered  during  his  protracted  Illness — &  how 
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patient  he  must  have  been  through  the  long  &  tedious  confine¬ 
ment — I  hope  your  Father  with  all  this  additional  care  &  fatigue 
of  body  &  mind,  will  not  get  sick — but  will  have  strength  given 
him  according  to  his  day — I  hope  that  you  will  not,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  your  feelings  overdo  yourself  &  get  sick — Elizabeth  will, 
I  hope  retain  her  self  possession  &  as  usual  do  all  she  can  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole. 

If  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay — how  soon  I  would  be 
with  you — but  a  wise  Providence  has  ordered  it  otherwise,  & 
I  must  be  patient — Your  Uncle  John  is  at  home,  &  well.  Miss 
Ann  Bower  is  here. 

Jany  1st  1852 

I  have  received  your  letter  &  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  your 
Mother  is  better — The  ice  has  gone  out  of  the  bay  &  we  are  no 
longer  prisoners.  The  boat  is  going  in  a  few  moments — &  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  home  in  a  short  time — 
&  see  you  all  once  more. 

My  best  love  to  your  Mother — &  all 

Your  affectionate  Grandmother 

S.  Gardiner 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Thompson 
25  Lafayette  Place 
New  York 


Gardiner’s  Island  August  7th,  1852. 


My  dear  Granddaughter 

I  received  your  favr  pr  Gardiner  at  New  London — was  happy 
to  hear  that  you  all  enjoyed  your  excursion  to  Newport — I  was 
sorry  not  to  have  seen  you  in  New  York — but  hope  to  have  that 
pleasure  here  in  a  week  or  two — I  think  your  Mother  had  better 
conclude  to  come  directly  down,  &  not  spend  a  couple  of  weeks 
crowded  in  at  Rockaway.  Gardiner  &  I  spent  three  days  at 
Thomas  Parsons  very  agreeably  &  comfortably.  The  house  was 
not  crowded  &  every  thing  was  very  nice. — I  told  them  that  you 
were  coming — of  course  Tommy  will  be  looking  for  you. — While 
at  New  Haven  I  went  out  to  Northford  &  spent  the  day  with 
Cousin  Elizabeth — She  appeared  in  good  health —  but  looks  thin 
&  careworn — she  had  been  out  walking  two  miles  that  hot  day  in 
pursuit  of  some  person  to  assist  in  moving  her  goods  &  chattels 
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to  a  house — about  a  mile  &  a  half  distant  from  where  she  then 
lived — The  people  in  the  house  made  it  so  very  uncomfortable 
for  her  that  she  concluded  to  sell  out  &  quit  them  entirely  which 
she  has  done  for  $280 — She  is  to  pay  $25  pr  year  for  house  rent 
— privilege  of  the  garden  &c  &c — I  spent  three  days  in  Lyme — 
attended  Church  there,  &  felt  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land 
— not  recognizing  scarcely  an  individual  among  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation — I  spent  three  days  at  New  London — found  Mr.  Gur¬ 
ley  better  than  I  expected — Sister  Gurley  &  myself  went  to 
Stafford  Springs  &  spent  one  day — We  left  at  7  in  the  morning 
&  returned  at  6  in  the  afternoon  in  time  for  tea — found  Mrs. 
Perkins  &  Mrs.  Nevins — Mrs.  Mather  from  Lyme  there — The 
ladies  were  very  polite,  &  we  had,  take  it  all  together  a  lovely 
time — I  think  it  was  quite  a  circumstance  for  two  old  ladies, 
both  over  seventy,  to  ride  a  hundred  miles  &  dine  at  the  Springs 
with  about  200  people — spend  about  five  hours  there  &  return 
again  to  tea — 

Gardiner  had  quite  a  fatiguing  time  of  it  waiting  upon  his 
Grandmother  home — he  fatigued  himself  at  Lyme  too  much 
going  a  fishing  all  day  without  having  any  thing  to  eat — 
appears  very  well  now — has  got  rested — sleeps  well  nights — has 
a  good  appetite  &  seems  to  enjoy  himself  very  well — has  been 
out  fishing  to  day  brought  home  104  fish — John  has  been  very- 
well  ever  since  I  returned — he  went  off  yesterday — expects  to* 
return  to-morrow — I  hope  to  see  you  all  soon.  Gardiner  joins 
with  me  in  love  to  you  all — 

from  your  affectionate  Grandmother 

S.  Gardiner 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Thompson 
Care  of  D.  Thompson  Esqr 
52  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Gardiners  Island  Dec  11th  1852. 


My  dear  Granddaughter 

Your  very  interesting  letter  was  duly  received  but  owing  to 
a  multiplicity  of  cares,  &  business,  I  have  not  been  able  to  reply 
to  it  sooner — ^Am  happy  to  hear  that  your  health  is  good,  & 
that  you  enjoyed  your  visit  up  the  river  &  that  you  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  artistocracy  of  the  old  school 
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— &  witnessing  some  of  their  former  grandeur  &  magnificence. 

When  I  wrote  last  Mrs.  Brown  was  here  confined  with  ery¬ 
sipelas — her  complaint  grew  worse,  at  length  your  Uncle  John 
sent  his  boat  to  Orient  for  her  daughter  Mrs.  Youngs,  who  came 
down  with  Capt.  Dyer  &  took  her  Mother  home  with  her.  She 
said  that  she  had  received  a  line  from  your  Mother  &  a  box  of 
very  valuable  clothing,  consisting  of  Bonnets  &c  &c — They  were 
all  very  much  pleased  &  very  thankful  for  them — ^Her  eldest 
daughter  Phebe  is  married — &  the  second  (Mary)  is  soon  to  be 
— the  young  man  is  now  sick — but  as  soon  as  he  recovers  they 
are  to  be  married — Mrs.  Brown  says  that  she  expects  they  both 
made  their  market  dressed  in  your  clothes — there  are  only  one 
left  now  &  she  is  coming  out  this  winter  in  your  purple  velvet 
bonnet  &  will  probably  captivate  some  of  the  young  Gentlemen 
of  Orient. 

Capt.  Dyer  left  all  the  things  sent  by  him  in  good  order — The 
box  containing  the  nick  nacks — came  safe — &  were  very  thank¬ 
fully  received — We  could  trace  Mr.  Thompson’s  (your  Father 
I  would  say)  taste  &  judgment  in  the  selection  of  them  &  return 
a  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance — ^You  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  I  am  apt  to  make  mistakes  when  writing  to  you — 
get  engaged  writing  &  forget  who  I  am  addressing — &  direct 
some  of  my  communications  to  your  Mother.  I  suppose  how¬ 
ever  that  it  makes  but  little  difference — as  it  is  a  family  con¬ 
cern — 

The  box  containing  your  Uncle  John’s  clothes  has  also  been 
received — It  has  not  been  opened  yet  as  he  is  not  at  home  but 
will  probably  come  tomorrow,  if  the  weather  will  permit — I  have 
promised  Mary  Gardiner  a  watch  &  intended  she  should  have 
it  when  she  was  sixteen — But  I  have  concluded  to  give  it  to  her 
this  winter — if  she  spends  the  holidays  with  you.  I  should  like 
to  have  some  of  you  assist  her  in  getting  one  that  will  cost  about 
the  same  as  yours — &  if  your  Mother  thinks  it  would  be  proper 
for  a  school  girl  like  her  to  have  one — She  might  have  a  chain 
also — she  says  the  girls  almost  all  of  them  have  watches  there — 
How  does  Gardiner  get  along  with  his  watch — if  he  has  not  any, 
I  think  that  I  had  better  get  one  for  him  also. — 

I  wish  you  to  inform  your  Father  that  I  wish  him  to  send 
Daniel  Dayton  two  hundred  dollars  either  in  bills — or  a  check 
on  the  Suffolk  County  Bank  jor  me  as  soon  as  convenient — 
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And  now  I  must  inform  you  that  we  have  another  house¬ 
keeper — she  is  from  Southampton — ^her  name  is  Minerva  How¬ 
ell — she  is  a  thin  spare  looking  woman — appears  very  well,  is 
about  forty  years  old  spry  &  active  &  does  not  appear  to  be 
afraid  of  work.  I  hope  she  will  be  contented  &  stay  some  time 
with  us — You  enquire  when  I  am  going  to  New  York — I  have 
been  wishing  all  this  pleasant  weather  that  I  could  go — but  at 
present  I  cannot  leave  home — perhaps  I  may  come  along  in  the 
course  of  the  winter — 

I  don’t  think  that  I  shall  ever  wear  those  white  under  sleeves 
— if  I  have  small  bishop  sleeves  &  a  little  white  lace  cuff  at  the 
wrist — think  it  will  do  for  me — dont  you  think  so — 

You  enquire  about  the  bread  crumb  pudding.  I  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  rule  about  it — make  your  custard — four  eggs  to  a  quart 
of  milk.  Make  it  sweet. 

A  coffee  cup  heaping  full  of  bread  crumbs — ^not  too  fine 

Two  thirds  of  a  cup  full  of  seeded  raisins 

Half  tea  cup  of  melted  butter 

Spice  to  your  taste 

Put  in  the  crumbs  just  as  it  is  going  into  the  oven.  If  they 
stand  any  time  in  the  custard  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish — 

Bake  about  as  long  as  custard — or  until  it  rises  in  the  dish. 

When  done  cover  it  thick  with  powdered  sugar. 

If  you  find  that  it  is  not  quite  right  you  can  improve  upon  it 
next  time — have  your  dish  large  enough  so  as  not  to  have  the 
butter  run  over — that  enriches  the  bread  crumbs. 

I  sent  by  Capt.  Dyer,  3  boxes  of  jelly  &  a  basket  of  eggs. 

Samuel  has  been  here  &  spent  one  night — he  was  very  well — 
&  also  his  family — 

Dec.  13th — I  received  your  two  last  letters  last  evening — am 
sorry  your  (Ridgefield?)  land  turned  out  so  poorly 

My  love  to  all — 

Your  Grandmother 


S.G. 

Mrs.  David  Thompson 
25  Lafayette  Place 
New  York 
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Gardiner’s  Island,  Jany.  14,  1854. 


My  dear  Granddaughter, 

We  had  just  finished  our  tea  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
boat  had  arrived — In  a  few  moments  the  package  of  papers  & 
letters  were  handed  in,  &  I  commenced  opening  the  small  parcel 
wondering  what  it  could  contain,  when  Lo!  &  behold,  there  were 
those  three  'precious  Granddmighters  as  natural  as  life,  presented 
to  my  view.  It  was  such  an  unlooked  for  pleasure,  &  so  kind  in 
you  all  to  think  of  your  Grandmother  at  this  festive  season,  & 
send  me  such  a  valuable  token  of  your  love,  that  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  weeping — I  do  not  know  how  to  begin  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  present — the  value  of  which,  in  my  estimation  is 
above  rubies.  I  hope  the  Lord  will  reward  you  a  hundred  fold — 
for  all  your  kindness  to  me. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  your  Father  is  not  well — He  has 
been  too  much  confined  the  year  past  to  his  business — not  even 
allowing  himself  a  days  leisure  to  go  into  the  Country  as  a 
pastime — he  ought  now  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  &  leave  his 
business  entirely  for  a  few  weeks,  &  try  to  recruit — Why  cant 
your  Mother  go  with  him  to  the  South — say  to  Washington  & 
to  Richmond  &  perhaps  further,  &  spend  a  few  days  in  each 
place.  It  will  do  them  both  good — I  do  not  see  why  they  cannot 
go  as  well  as  not,  surely  you  &  Elizabeth,  &  Gardiner,  &  David, 
&  Charles  can  keep  house  with  all  the  good  help  you  have  in 
the  kitchen — Mary  &  Freddy  do  not  require  much  extra  atten¬ 
tion — they  are  almost  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
At  any  rate  do  persuade  your  Father  to  spare  himself  &  try  to 
get  rid  of  that  cough. — 

We  are  all  well  here — Your  Uncle  John  is  not  at  home,  expect 
him  tomorrow — Miss  Anne  is  still  here — Miss  Howell  is  flying 
around  as  brisk  as  ever — I  hope  to  hear  again  from  some  one 
of  you  tomorrow — I  have  two  or  three  more  letters  to  write  & 
must  close  with  love  to  you  all. 

from  your  affectionate  Grandmother 

Sarah  Gardiner 
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Gardiner’s  Island,  Jany.  29,  1855 


My  dear  Granddaughter, 

Your  very  interesting  letter  was  duly  received.  Am  happy  to 
hear  that  you  are  so  agreeably,  &  usefully  employed  this  winter. 
We  hear  from  all  directions  of  hard  times — ^but  neither  see,  or 
feel  anything  of  it  here. — ^The  weather  has  been  uncommonly 
mild  for  the  most  part,  this  winter,  which  has  been  favorable  for 
those  among  us  who  have  to  buy  their  fuel.  I  hope  we  may  have 
cold  weather  enough  to  furnish  us  with  ice,  for  the  next  summer. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  book  your  Mother  sent  me 
like  Mrs.  William  Duer— &  Mrs.  Randolph  indeed  I  like  them 
all — They  are  fine  looking  women. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  your  old  friend  when  you 
congratulated  him  on  his  engagement.  It  was  almost  too  bad 
for  you  to  do  so — 

Sami  wrote  me  a  line  saying  that  he  was  going  to  New  York 
the  first  of  next  month — &  proposed  my  going  with  him  —  I 
should  like  very  much  to  go,  but  at  present  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  leave  home — 

When  I  came  to  look  at  my  bonnet  I  concluded  not  to  attempt 
to  send  a  measure  for  the  crown — I  was  afraid  that  they  would 
make  one  too  small  or  too  large — or  something  that  would  not 
fit — &  that  would  be  worse  than  not  to  have  any — &  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  not  go  at  all — ^Please  say  to  your  Father  that  I  wish 
him  to  send  your  Uncle  John  $300 — 

Remember  me  in  kind  love  to  all 

Your  affectionate  Grandmother 
Miss  Sarah  G.  Thompson  Sarah  Gardiner 

25  Lafayette  Place 
New  York 


Gardiner’s  Island  Feb.  23d  1855 

My  dear  Granddaughter 

Your  favr  without  date,  informing  us  of  the  Providential 
escape  you  all  had  in  the  burning  of  Mr.  Swan’s  house,  was  re¬ 
ceived.  If  it  had  happened  in  the  night  the  family  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  all  suffocated — &  you  would  have  been  thrown  into 
great  peril,  &  would  no  doubt  have  lost  your  house,  &  all  it  con¬ 
tained,  &  perhaps  some  of  your  lives — We  have  all  great  reason 
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to  be  thankful,  &  to  sing  of  mercies  in  the  midst  of  judgments — 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  Mother  was  so  energetic,  &  self  pos¬ 
sessed,  some  of  her  Griswold  blood  came  to  her  aid  in  the  trying 
hour.  Was  your  Father  at  home  when  the  fire  commenced.  He 
must  have  been  greatly  excited.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Swan’s  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty  must  have  been  immense,  their  house  was  probably  insured, 
&  they  have  plenty  of  money  left  to  build  &  furnish  another — 
Am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well.  Your  house  must 
have  been  in  great  confusion  after  having  torn  up  your  carpets, 
&  having  such  a  host  of  people  running  up  &  down  stairs.  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  was  not  there. 

We  have  had  some  very  cold  weather  &  have  been  shut  up 
here  a  fortnight — If  Mary  Gardiner  is  in  New  York  please  say 
to  her  that  I  received  her  letter  &  am  much  obliged  to  her  for 
it — Her  letters  are  very  interesting  to  me,  &  so  are  all  your  let¬ 
ters.  I  should  feel  many  times  very  lonely  were  it  not  for  the 
letters  I  receive — Your  Father  has  been  so  much  occupied  of 
late,  in  consequence  of  the  Fire,  that,  perhaps  he  has  forgotten 
about  the  money  your  Uncle  John  wished  him  to  send,  or  he 
may  have  sent  it — I  have  not  been  able  to  send  for  it  owing  to 
the  ice  &  extreme  cold — I  received  a  note  from  Samuel,  saying 
that  he  expected  to  go  to  New  York  the  first  of  Feby  for  Mary 
— not  knowing  whether  she  was  there — or  where  to  direct  my 
letter  to  her  was  one  reason  why  I  have  not  written — I  have  now 
a  very  severe  cold,  &  am  sick  with  it — Your  Uncle  John  is  at 
home  &  has  been  for  some  time  past,  &  is  very  well,  I  do  not 
know  when  I  shall  make  you  a  visit — do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  very  prudent  for  me  to  be  running  about  visiting  this 
cold  frosty  weather — I  had  better  remain  at  home  by  my  air 
tight  stove — 

I  received  a  letter  from  Cousin  Elizabeth  this  week,  she  &  her 
children  are  well — She  has  a  young  Irish  girl  to  live  with  her 
this  winter — Miss  Ann  is  still  here — She  has  had  a  good  home 
this  winter  &  her  being  here  has  been  quite  a  comfort  to  me. 

Please  remember  me  in  kind  love  &  wishes  to  all 
Your  affectionate  Grandmother 

Sarah  Gardiner 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Thompson, 

25  Lafayette  Place 
New  York 
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Letters  from  Mrs.  John  Lyon  Gardiner  (Sarah  Griswold)  to 
her  granddaughter.  Miss  Sarah  Gardiner  Thompson,  25  Lafay¬ 
ette  Place,  New  York. 


Gardiner’s  Island,  March  28,  1855. 


My  dear  Granddaughter 

Your  favr  of  the  23d  was  duly  received  &  as  I  now  have  a 
little  leisure,  I  hasten  to  answer  it.  Am  happy  to  hear  that  you 
are  enjoying  yourself  so  well  in  visiting  Mrs.  Brumley  &  attend¬ 
ing  that  splendid  wedding — Mr.  Taylor  must  have  felt  very 
much  gratified  in  seeing  your  Father  on  such  an  interesting 
occasion — I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  that  vail  that  cost  a 
$1000 — &  that  service  of  silver— -Which  of  the  daughters  was  it 
— the  one  that  used  to  wear  the  plaid  cloak  or  the  other — 

I  received  a  letter  from  Cousin  Elizabeth  this  week — she  seems 
to  be  trying  to  make  an  effort  to  prepare  to  leave  Northford  this 
spring.  I  presume  that  her  own  2  childrens  clothes,  what  few 
they  have,  are  all  entirely  out  of  date — should  think  that  her 
cousin  Sarah  Spencer  might  make  her  a  present  of  some  of  her 
plain  clothing  which  she  has  probably  laid  aside  (as  she  wears 
mourning)  &  will  be  out  of  fashion  before  she  will  have  occasion 
to  wear  them  again — Would  your  Mother  be  willing  to  speak  to 
your  Aunt  Griswold  on  the  subject — she  is  the  same  relation  to 
her  that  your  Mother  is — &  abundantly  able  to  help  her,  and  I 
should  think,  would  be  willing  &  pleased  to  do  so.  Elizabeth 
thinks  that  Mr.  White  will  get  the  appointment  of  Judge — & 
hopes  to  return  to  Cleveland  in  May.  I  do  not  think  it  is  best 
to  send  her  back  as  destitute  of  clothing  as  she  was  when  she 
came.  I  hope  that  Mrs.  McCurdy  will  lend  a  helping  hand.  She 
must  leave  Northford  this  spring — whether  she  goes  to  Cleve¬ 
land  or  not— It  will  not  do  for  her  to  live  where  she  now  does 
any  longer — She  will  need  more  funds  &  I  wish  your  Father  to 
send  her  another  $50  for  me— She  intends  to  come  &  spend  a 
few  days  here  before  she  makes  a  final  remove. 

I  wish  your  Father  to  pay  to  some  charitable  society  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  widows  &  children  $10  for  me — I  have  been 
expecting  to  go  to  New  York  all  winter  &  thought  I  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  it  myself — But  I  see  no  prospect  of  my 
going. 

Your  Uncle  John  is  at  home,  &  is  very  well  &  has  been  for  some 
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time — My  own  health  is  very  good — The  weather  here  is  like 
mid  winter — the  ground  frozen  &  no  appearance  of  spring.  Miss 
Ann  has  been  gone  a  fortnight — so  that  I  have  no  company 
except  your  Uncle  John,  &  he  is  out  all  day — &  seems  to  be  quite 
interested  in  his  business. 

Please  remember  me  in  kind  love  to  all 

Yours  with  much  affection 

S.  Gardiner 


East  Hampton  Feb  11th,  1857. 

My  dear  Granddaughter, 

Here  we  are  Ice  bound  by  land  &  water — David  Parsons  went 
to  river  head  yesterday  &  reports  that  the  roads  are  intolerable 
— that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  attempt  to  go  in  a  top  wagon — 
The  mail  is  now  carried  in  a  kind  of  box  sled,  or  farm  wagon — a 
very  uncomfortable  conveyance  for  Females,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  The  weather  yesterday  was  quite  pleasant — and  is  also  today. 
Thermometer  down  last  night  to  zero — Sami  &  wife  think  they 
shall  give  up,  if  they  cannot  get  away  this  week — I  tell  them 
they  had  better  hold  on  a  little  longer  and  go  to  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion.  My  health  is  very  good.  I  have  felt  very  little  of  the  cold 
this  winter — I  have  a  fire  in  my  room  morning  and  evening — 
and  furnace  going  when  necessary — Sami  comes  almost  every 
evening,  to  see  if  we  are  all  safe — I  have  enjoyed  myself  very 
well  this  winter — have  had  some  sleigh  rides  have  not  used 
Gardiner’s  horse  much — he  feels  very  fine  when  he  can  get  out 
of  the  Stable — We  have  to  pay  $20  a  ton  for  hay — Tell  Mary 
that  we  think  she  was  fortunate  in  getting  her  trunk  as  she  did 
— there  has  been  no  time  since  that  we  could  have  sent  it — She 
must  write  to  me  had  she  got  all  her  things  that  she  wished.  I 
must  close,  my  hand  fails  me — love  to  all. 

Yours  with  much  affection 

S.  Gardiner 

I  heard  from  your  Uncle  John  yesterday,  he  is  well — ^all  from 
up  there  cross  with  horses  &  sleighs. 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Thompson 
25  Lafayette  Place 
New  York 
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East  Hampton,  Jany  24  1859 


My  dear  Granddaughter 

Your  several  letters  from  yourself  and  Aunt  Mary  were  re¬ 
ceived  yesterday  pr  mail — and  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  that 
your  Father  was  better.  He  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
expose  himself  to  take  cold  and  not  to  be  over  anxious  about 
his  business  but  let  it  all  rest  until  he  has  entirely  recovered.  A 
relapse  would  be  very  unfortunate — I  suppose  Samuel  with  his^ 
wife  and  daughter  have  left  before  this.  I  hope  they  will  enjoy 
all  they  anticipate  and  return  again  in  safety. 

Friday  28th 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Cousin  Ellen  Gurley  herself 
and  Husband  are  very  well — Mr.  Dayton  has  been  to  New 
London  on  business  for  your  Uncle  John.  We  are  all  well — I 
must  close — love  to  all 

Yours  affectionately, 

S.  Gardiner 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Thompson 
25  Lafayette  Place 
New  York 


Letter  written  by  Coralie  Livingston  Gardiner  to  her  cousin. 

Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner. 

Gardiner’s  Island 
August  18,  1889 

Dear  Sarah, 

I  returned  from  New  York  last  week  when  I  received  your 
letter.  Since  I  wrote  you  from  Colorado  Spring,  I  have  been  to 
town  several  times,  and  to  Manhattan  Beach  also.  The  fire¬ 
works  there  are  magnificent.  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  has  been 
visiting  us.  She  is  as  odd  a  little  body  as  ever  lived,  and  wears  a 
wig,  which  she  frankly  admitted. 

Two  New  York  boys  have  been  with  us  this  week,  Allen 
Tucker  and  Archie  Mackay.  Yesterday  we  gave  a  luncheon. 
About  a  dozen  East  Hampton  boys  and  girls  came  over  in  a 
boat  we  chartered  from  Greenport.  The  weather  was  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  we  had  a  grand  time.  Several  of  the  boys  had  a  run¬ 
ning  race  on  the  track.  The  rest  roaming  over  the  place  on  foot 
or  in  the  wagons.  The  blackberries  are  ripe  now.  We  are  over 
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run  with  sailing  parties,  camping  parties  and  blackberrying  par¬ 
ties.  The  majority  wish  to  go  through  the  house,  see  the  “Kidd 
Treasures,”  and  after  move  up  to  the  cemetery  (not  to  remain 
permanently) . 

Won’t  you  change  your  mind  and  come  down  for  a  little 
shooting  next  month.  Besides,  I  have  some  cartridges  to  spare, 
so  there* s  an  inducement!  I  remember  the  word  “long”  associated 
by  you  with  my  last  letter.  So  will  stop  before  this  reaches  be-^ 
yond  that  point. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Always  affec  your  cousin 

Coralie  L.  Gardiner 

Please  pardon  this  paper. 

Miss  Sarah  D.  Gardiner, 

Paul  Smiths, 

Adirondack  Mountains, 

Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 


Letter  written  by  Coralie  Livingston  Gardiner  to  her  cousin, 
Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner. 

Gardiner’s  Island 
October  8th,  1891. 

Dear  Sarah, 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  which  I  got  in  New 
York  just  before  coming  down  here.  I  am  wondering  if  you  are 
still  in  Paris.  Take  a  bit  of  advice.  Don*t  hurry  hack. 

We  had  a  horrid  passage  and  arrived  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
Papa  met  us  at  the  dock  and  we  went  straight  to  the  house. 
Several  people  came  up  to  see  us,  knowing  we  had  arrived  by 
the  newspapers,  but  otherwise  I  have  seen  or  heard  from  nobody. 
A  few  days  later  Adele  and  I  came  down  here,  while  Mama  is 
attending  to  repairs  &  cleaning  in  town,  which  will  occupy  a 
fortnight  or  more.  I  should  like  to  stay  down  until  New  Years, 
but  it  is  impossible  I  fear,  as  the  servants  are  rebellious  &  the 
fires  of  wrath,  are  only  smouldering  in  them,  besides  papa  con¬ 
templates  going  to  California  for  the  winter,  but  this  is  of  course 
quite  unsettled.  Mama  was  so  wild  to  see  the  little  boys  that  they 
have  gone  to  N.  Y.  Miss  B — the  housekeeper,  says  that  when 
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mama  first  caught  sight  of  them  at  Hunters  Point,  she  rushed  up 
before  them,  &  fell  on  her  knees  &  hugged  them  both  in  her 
arms!!! 

The  weather  here  is  just  cold  enough  to  make  one  stir  about 
to  keep  warm.  There  is  lots  of  game,  good  dogs  &  horses,  &  I 
am  just  enjoying  it.  Yesterday  being  fine,  I  took  a  gun  &  went 
off  shooting  with  Lion.  You  can’t  imagine  how  exciting  it  is.  We 
came  on  in  Mr.  S’s  yacht,  a  “ripping”  little  boat,  in  fifty  minutes 
from  Greenport! 

It  may  amuse  you  to  hear  of  a  bet  I  won  the  day  we  landed, 
my  first  one!  A  very  nice  Englishman,  on  the  Arizona,  bet  me  a 
pair  of  gloves  that  we  wouldn’t  be  at  the  dock  before  10  the  next 
day,  and  I  bet  we  would.  I  won.  We  were  there  at  9%  A.M. 
The  following  day  at  breakfast,  three  pairs  of  gloves  came  by 
post,  and  a  charming  quotation  from  Shakespeare  attached.  I 
wrote  him  a  note  of  thanks  &  asked  him  to  tea  the  next  Sunday 
afternoon,  but  then  I  skipped  down  here  so  I  haven’t  heard 
anything  about  him  since.  I  have  had  lots  of  fun!!!  We  used  to 
have  late  suppers  in  the  saloon,  &  they  gave  a  big  concert  two 
nights  before  arriving,  at  which  I  assisted,  &  aided  by  AdMe 
made  the  colllection.  Col.  Mapleson  was  on  board,  &  got  it  up. 
He  sat  on  one  side  of  the  Capt.  at  table,  &  I  on  the  other.  I  am 
going  out  to  practise  with  a  rifle  now,  so  must  close.  I’ll  show 
you  some  time  an  awfully  sporty  photo  of  myself,  with  a  gun,  & 
holding  the  first  rabbit  I  ever  shot! 

With  lots  of  love 

Affectionately, 

Coralie 

Miss  Sarah  D.  Gardiner, 

c/o  D.  L.  Gardiner  Esq., 

Drexel,  Harjes  &  Cie., 

Boulevard  Haussman 
Paris,  France. 
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Lord  Say  and  Sele 

Without  knowing  the  Christian  name  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
one  of  the  English  noblemen  who  sent  Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner 
to  America,  and  though  the  portrait  of  William  represented  on 
page  110  bears  no  date,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  is  the 
person  in  question.  See  Collin’s  Peerage,  Vol.  VI,  page  32  where 
we  read  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Fienes  Family  that  a  Wilham  was 
born  in  1585.  “He  was  28  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death.  May  28,  1613.  Created  Viscount  Say  and  Sele  July  7, 
1624.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  he  was  made  Lord  Privy- 
Seal,  and  dying  on  April  14,  1662,  was  buried  at  Broughton  in 
Oxfordshire.” 

My  nephew,  Robert  D.  L.  Gardiner,  found  somewhere  in 
Germany,  the  original  engraving  from  which  this  copy  was  made. 

When  in  London  in  1931,  I  was  looking  through  The  Spur, 
dated  April  15,  1931,  and  read  the  following: 

“Lord  Say  and  Sele,  who,  with  his  wife  is  spending  the  spring 
with  their  son,  the  Hon.  Laurence  Twistleton  Wykeham-Fiennes, 
the  Air  Attache  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington,  is  the 
eighteenth  holder  of  one  of  the  oldest  baronies  in  the  English 
peerage.  The  family  has  held  its  lands  in  England  since  William 
de  Saye  crossed  with  William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy  in 
1066.  A  later  ancestor,  Geoffrey  de  Saye,  was  one  of  the  barons 
present  at  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  by  King  John.  Brough¬ 
ton  Castle,  the  family  home  near  Oxford,  is  one  of  the  finest 
residences  in  the  south  of  England. 

“The  present  title  was  granted  to  Sir  James  Fiennes — the 
name  is  pronounced  ‘Fines’ — in  1447.  The  first  baron  was  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England,  but  that  did  not  save  him  from  death  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  a 
prisoner  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  in  Jack  Cades’  rebellion.  Like 
so  many  ancient  baronies,  that  of  Say  and  Sele  can  be  inherited 
in  the  female  line.” 

As  previously  mention,  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  was  named 
for  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brooke. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  (November  19,  1930)  of  the 
Lion  Gardiner  Memorial  Statue,  the  town  was  en  fete,  and  at  a 
reception  given  in  his  honor,  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 

the  young  heir  to  the  distinguished  title  of  Say  and  Sele. 

S.  D.  G. 
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